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ABSTRACT 

The National Institute of Education (NIE) initiated 
this first national study of the means by which school districts 
actually choose principals, NIE specified two main research goals for 
this study: (1) describe and characterize common practices in 
principal selection; and (2) describe and characterize promising 
alternatives for th%> improvement of common practice. This volume of 
case studies of promising alternatives for improvement is intended to 
serve as a supplement and companion to the more general reports that 
resulted from the initiative. These five case studies ar^ based on 
interviews with 25 to 30 respondents in each school district studied, 
including central district administrators, principals, assistant 
principals, and school board members. The first chapter presents a 
brief overview of the study design and major rese:arch findings, along 
with some suggestions for using the case studies and discussion of 
questions for future study. Chapters 2 and 3 report on improved 
practices in Broward County and Hillsborough County, both in Florida. 
Chapters 4 and 5 describe administrative internship programs in 
Hayward, California, and Montgomery County, Maryland. Chapter 6 
describes the National Association of Secondary School Principals* 
(NASSP) Assessment Center in Howard County, Maryland. (HLF) 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Project: Purposes and Suxoxnary 

Purposes of the Project 

The Identification^ selection^ placexnent^ and role performance of 
school principals has always been a natter of deep concern and Interest to 
educators* In recent years , however^ concern about these matters hae intensl* 
fled as the social and economic pressures on p\U)llc education have expanded* 
The role of the principal has become Increasingly complex and cross-pressured* 
At the same time^ research has increasingly confirmed the notion that school 
principals can have critical Impacts on teaching and learxiing. In fact# at 
the same time that the role of the principal has come to be seen as perhaps 
the most coiqplex balancing act in public education^ it has also oome to be 
seen as the pivotal position for effective educational l^sadership and rwiw^l 
of public confidenoe* 

In response to these concerns^ the National Institute of Educa* 
tlon (NIE) Initiated this first national s'^udy of the means by irhlch school 
districts actually choose principals* Although there is widespread agree- 
ment on the iiiqportance of the principal's role^ prior to this study there 
has been surprisingly little information available on how these critical 
educational leaders are selected or hew they might best be selected. 

Recognizing that better understanding of principal selection is 
becOTiing increasingly important as the pressures on public education continue 
to mount and as a large portion of the current cadre of principals retires 
and requires replacements NIE specified two main research goals for this 
study; (1) describe and characterize common practices in principal 
select;.oni (2) describe and characterize promising alternatives for the 
iii{>rovement of common practice* The results of these Investigations are 
presented in two publications: (1) Selecting American School Principals : 
Research Report by D* Catherine Baltzell and Robert A. Dentler; and (2) 
Selecting American School Principals; A Sourcebook for Educators by D. 
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Cath«ziA# Baltstll and Hobart A. Oantler. Both of thasa publications ara 
avallabla from NZS« This voluma of caaa studlaa of promising altarnatlvas 
for improvaiuant Is Intandad to sarva as a supplament and coznpan.l^n to thasa 
mora ganaral raporta* 

Tha ramalndar of this chaptar prasants a brlaf ovarvlaw of our 
atudy daalgn and major raaaarch findings, along with soma suggastlons for 
using tha casa studias and discussion of quastlons for futura study. 
Chaptars 2 and 3 raport on Improvad practlcas In Broward County, Florida, 
and Hlllaborough County, Florida. Chaptars 4 and 5 dascrlba admlnlstratlva 
Intarnshlp programs In Hayward, California, and Montgomary County, Maryland. 
Chaptar 6 dascrlbas tha National Aasoclatlon of Sacondary School Principals' 
(MASSP) Assassmant Cantar In Howard County, Maryland. 

Study Daalgn 

This study has baan daslgnad and axacutad In two phasas. Phasa 
1 f ocusad on dascrlblng and charactarlzlng common practlcas In principal 
salactlon. Ualng a quasi -at hnographlc mathod of Inquiry, flald raaaarch 
taams closaly Invastlgatad salactlon practices In tan randomly saiq)lad school 
districts with anrollmants of 10,000 or more students. Following tha flald 
work, cross-case analyses of the ten districts ware conducted to reveal 
both variations and commonalities In selection practices. 

Phase 2 led directly from the findings of Phase 1, and focused 
on describing and charactarlzlng alternatives to common practices. Based 
on the widespread needs revealed by Phase 1 for mora Infoxmatlon on ways of 
upgrading selection criteria, conducting behavioral assessments of candi- 
dates* performance, and developing approaches to selection that are con^a- 
tlble with local customs, three types of alternatives were selected for 
study: (1) assessment centers; (2) district-operated Internships? and (3) 
promising or especially successful conventional practices* The latter type 
of alternative waa chosen to provide useful models for educators who do not 
wish to Invest In assesament centers or Internships, both of which can be 
costly, and to Illustrate Immediate changes that could be made should a 



district desire to change. Through a nomination process, five districts 
were selected to represent these three types of alternatives* Fleldh^ork 
and cross^case analyses for Phase 2 were very similar # albeit not identical, 
to the methodologies used in Phase 1* 

These five (Phase 2) case studies are based on interviews with 25 
to 30 respondents in each district, including central district administra*- 
tors, principals, assistant principals, and school board members. In 
addition, written policy statements, d^imographic data and personnel data 
were made freely available to us for study* All five Phase 2 districts 
(and the ten Phase t districts) were conpletely open and candid about the 
problems and wSi .nesses of their selection systems, as well* as their 
successes and strengths* In both phases of our study, we found educators 
at all levels of the hierarchy to be extraordinarily eager and interested 
in discussing principal selection with us* Clearly, the topic is of 
considerable interest and concern to many educators* 

These five case study reports are limited in three respects, 
however: (1) they lack direct interview data with candidates who have passed 
the initial steps in the processes and yet have failed to secure appointments; 
(2) they do not include information from interviews with teachers i sxau (3) 
they do not include information from interviews with parents* 

Major Research Findings 

Cross-site analysis of the Phase 1 data revealed that, while the 
technical variations in preaches to principal selection are substantial, 
there are striking commonalities across districf** 

First, ^.ha top leadership-'*that is, the superintendent and his 
key deputies— firmly controls the process. However, the degree of control 
that these leaders are able to exercise is constrained b> local norms, 
customs, notions of what a principal is "supposed to be,*' and traditions of 
**how we select principals here*** 
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Stcond^ the top. lMdorship"s drive for control results ficm their 



need (end responsibility) to reconcile many competing goals and exigencies 
as they make each appointment decision* These Issues lncludtt-*-ln addition 
to the need to appoint adequately capable individuals— promoting staff, 
preserving seniority, protecting staff in anticipation of layoffs, trans*- 
faring principals who are having trouble, satisfying parent communities and 
faculties, meeting equity requirements, and responding to local political 
conditione* Among these many concerns, educational leadership merits become 
only one-*«*and not always the most important—'element to consider* 



decision, and c^iven the fact that ^^educational leadership** is difficult to 
define and measure, '^fit" or "ime^ge'* often come to dominate the selection 
criteria. While much sincere concern about the ^^in^ortance of selecting 
the best educational leaders'* abounds, it seldom translates into highly 
specific experience or training requirements for candidates* Rather, once 
candidates meet the basic criteria of state certification and a few years 
teaching/administrative escperience (and often some graduate work), they 
generally connate on the basis of their **fit** to pervasive local values and 
customary ways of behaving* And, "fit** often seemri to be expressed meet 
eloquently through physical presence and social manner* 



candidate pools and eunong the ranks of principals* While the power of the 
**fit'* criteria works against them, the pressure for affirmative action during 
the past dacade has had notable results* Even in districts where there is no 
court order and equity issues have not been litig&ted for yeazs, the leaders 
who control principal appointments often feel at least an obligation (and 
frequently a genuine commitment) to appoint women and minorities* 



interviewed everywhere in Phase 1, the process that led to their selection 
could not be generally characterized as merit*-based emd equity*-centered* 
While merit and equity could and did emerge, special local goals, aims, ^d 



Third, given the many con^)eting aims involved in any appointment 



Fourth, women and minorities are increasing their obemberships in 



Fifth, although capable and able principals were observed and 
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conditions very frequently determined the selection process* In shorty the 
general conventions shaping principal selection seem to be over determined 
fay local district management considerations and by local customs^ and only 
minimally or exceptionally conditioned by concerns about educational leader- 
ship and equity # p«u:ticularly the former* 

By the time Phase 1 was cos^leted^ we were convinced from the 
evidence that technical changes in practices could not possibly modify 
these overall patterns* In fact, we were teoqpted to try to reconceptyialize 
the functions of the principalship and to propose that structural changes 
in the delivery ot educational services could not be eaqpected to result 
from changes in the techniques of selecting principals* 

Findings from the five Phase 2 systems both confirmed these findings 
and forced us to revise our under standing. The ?hase 2 sites showed us that, 
under some conditions at least r districts can organise their aims, goals # and 
processes and deeply commit to merit and equity in principal selection* 
While there are indeed many cross<-*pressures wor)cing against l-hisr the pr'^srij'ea 
are surmountable* 

The specific technical process features of such efforts at inprove- 
ment are not as inqportant as the basic commitment to the aim of merit and 
equity, which must be widely shared and doggedly pursued if success is to be 
achieved* Districts that have made this sort of commitment--which can be 
costly, for it will reverberate throughout the system-^are capable of devising 
techniques most ttppropriate for their local settings* However, districts 
that have made this commitment also understand that the techniques alone will 
not do the job. For instance, a particular technique may be exceptionally 
powerful psychometrically (e*g*, an assessment centiir), or it may mark a 
dramatic and symbolically critical change from former practice (e^g*, a well 
publicized screening vs* a former patronage system of appointments)* Never- 
theless, if the technique is inplemented without having been deeply connected 
to the deeper aims and goals, it will ring hollow and will soon be subverted 
to the true aims the district is pursuing* 
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This Is not to say that techniques are unls^ortant^ however* While 
our findings mitigate against prescribing any one technique of principal 
selection as the ideals it Is evident that a clear and widely publicized 
shift towards more merit-based and equity-oriented approaches can be used to 
signal a corresponding shift in district aims* Further^ as the five Phase 2 
districts showed (and a^ is apparent In these cas^ studies)^ certain techni- 
cal approaches can enhance a districts' ability to prepare and assess candi- 
dates # as well as solve other selection problems* 

Using the Case Studies 

Chapters 2 through 6 offer detailed descriptions of principal 
selection processes in five school systems chosen for study because of 
their reputations for innovation in personnel management* These system 
descriptions are presented in full because our study demonstrated two 
things which make it desirable to provide wholistic treatments for leaders 
interested in the finer detail of how some < districts have gone about improv- 
ing their principal selection processes* Firsts the principal selection 
process is not an es^ortable technology; it is a series of organizational 
aims and practices which are profoundly interlocked with local customs* 
Elements in the process can be examined and fitted into a developing system^ 
but this is best undertaken when their contextual relationship to the whole 
is spelled out in full* Second, local leaders are capable of devising an 
improved principal selection process which they can fit into their systems* 
They neither want nor do they need a portable kit of mechanical procedures* 
However, "stories" of how other districts have gone about devising locally 
appropriate improvements can serve as a xiseful stimulus for thought and 
discussion « The case reports on these five districts are therefore presented 
intact* We believe they can of great Informational assistance to persons 
considering isprovements they wish to develop on their own, and each of the 
five Phase 2 districts can also be contacted for further particulars* 

The Phase 2 districts differ in degree, not in klnd# from the 
Phase 1 districts*. Some of the ioprovements in principal selection pro-- 
cesses four^^ in Phase 2 were present in part in some Phase 1 districts* 
However, tL. two sets of districts differed substantially in scope and 
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intansltv of policy cocunitment to school leadership isprovement # with Phase 

1 districts making soma incremental moves in that direction and with Phaae 

2 districts making relatively deep and sustained changes* 

Readers who decide they have a serious investment in isproving 
principal selection xnay wish to scan Chapters 2 through 6, and then double 
back and study the case reposrts in detail, as their interest in a partic- 
ular alternative dictates* We imagi;ied that superintendents, personnel 
directors, and some board members might choose to create a study group 
which would later turn into a planning team* Such a group may want to 
consider the merits of adopting a whole . principal selection process as a 
comparatively intact system, perhaps choosing one closest to their require- 
ments, and then modifying elements to match it to unique local conditions* 
All five Phase 2 districts offer qtiite comprehensive approaches* They 
simply emphasize some features more than others* 

Ouz study does not make a conclusive case for innovations in the 
principal selection process as educationally strategic in effects* Formal 
evaluation of the results of changes in methodis by which principals are 
•elected or of the coiqparative virtues of different methods of selection** 
particularly with regard to outcomes of student learning or other school 
effects— was beycnd the scope of our inquiry* Nevertheless, the educators we 
interviewed in Phase 2 have reached the conclusion that principal selection 
improvements and innovations are indeed educationally strategic, and they are 
esthetic in their testisony* Many of those we interviewed in Phase 1 are 
moving towards this conclusion* Our applied research aim was more modest, 
however* It was to discover and report out the state of practice in princi- 
pal selection and, along the way, to identify some promising developments for 
improvement* Chapters 2 through 6 do this, but they do not offer evaluative 
proof of effects and they do not enable us to prescribe the practices that 
should ba adopted* They simply demonstrate i.ow local districts have taken 
steps to change their leadership selection operations in ways that appear to 
them and to us to result in the appointment o£ very competent educators 
equipped to lead across a wide range of duties, and in greater response to 
the ia^rative of increased equity for women and minorities* 
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^uegtiont for Future Stud! 



We have xioted that positive strides are being made by educational 
researchers to refine and build a knowledge base pertinent to the prepare-* 
tion, selection, and inqproved xase of the talents of school principals* 
^specially coi4)elling evidexuse can be expected to grow out of NASSP's work 
in developing assessment centers and out of the Florida Council on Educa- 
tional Management's studies of effective principals* The NIE is also 
coordinating and sponsoring continuing research on the role of the princi- 
pal , and findings should result from the federal Commission on Excellence 
in Education and fr(» the Carnegie-sponsored High School Study project 
begun In 1981. 

In our ppixxion, theao and other concurrent studies in public 
management will prove adequate not only to frame the basic questions about 
the principal's role and the conditions conducive to its optimal performance, 
but also to contribute powerfully to assisting educators* Local school 
systems where principal selection precede changes have been or are being 
introduced could enhance knowledge tremendously .by conducting objective, 
research-based evaluations of school and student effects associated with 
changes in administrative leadership* We recognize that those systems 
are extrexaely low on research resources, but better collaboration between 
personnel, staff development, and research professionals already in place 
and already gathering pertinent data in the course of performing other 
duties is a very feasible means of stretching the local research dollar. 
Superintendents and other district officers who expend hundreds of hours a 
year in selecting principals need to learn just what difference their efforts 
make educationally* Soms such applied research and evaluation goes on now; 
we learned of it in both phases of our project* Almost none of it goes 
beyond the stage of intramcural memoranda, however* Even where we found 
strong cooperation between districts and university faculty in educational 
eidministration, we did nom see evidence of sustained scholarship on the 
questions of effects or of coats and benefits* 

Finally, our project has made us keenly aware of the extent 
to which innovation in principal selection is but a part of local school 



.system rsnewal arid Ifitproveinents undertaken jointly between boards and 
staff; and with strong support frou parent leaders* Local systems are 
capable of profound and continuous self -renewal # and their capacity to 
achieve it merits very serious # long term inquiry* Educational research 
tends to fragment its targets of incpiiry* It focuses intently on student 
achievement or classroom and school effects on one side and on broad issues 
of finance or policy on the other # but the local system qua subcomsunity of 
culturally determined, foannally organized patterns of Miction often suffers 
from neglect* Many of those we inT;erviewed— super intendents# principals^ 
teachers, board members *"-are working very hard on district renewal* They 
want better answers to the question of what nakes a public school system 
work well# Principal selection inprovements are viewed by them in this 
strategic context and our analysis concurs with this relationship. Much 
more research is neede U however # on the underlying gtuestions about the 
treatable conditions which lead to local school system development* 




CHAPTER 2 



laproved Practices in 
BroMard County « Florida 

Introduction 

Our search for approaches other than intern programs and assess- 
ment centers for improving principal selection procedures led us to the 
Florida Council on Educational Management. Created in the Spring of 1981 
by the Florida Legislature and led by Mr. Cecil Golden, Associate Deputy 
Commissioner, Florida Department of Education, the Council's m.'';sior. is to 
iaprove the performance of Florida's principals by various means, includ- 
ing a variety of research, demonstration, and administrator development 
projects. 

The Council has initiated intensive research on the role perfor- 
mance of high-performing principals. High performance has been define-l in 
terms ofx (1) the longitudinal academic achievement of students in the 
school; (2) the perceptions of parents and comnanity about the school* and 
(3) superintendents' rankings of the principals in their districts. As a 
result of various longsti^nding statewide accountability mandates and the 
Council's energetic efforts, the principal performance data base on these 
three measures conprises information from a census rather than a sanple. 
The data are available for every principal in Florida* and are in a form 
that permits a variety of aggregations. In addition to principal role 
performance, principal selection and development are topics of interest to 
the Council, ^nd its staff has ourveyed Florida districts to obtain descrip 
tions of selection policies and procedures and administrator development 
programs. 

Thus, we asked the council to identify those Florida districts 
that had both a high concentration of high -performing principals (as 
defined by the Council) and what appeared to be sound selection procedures. 

With Mr. Golden's support, the Council undertook this task and 
recommended sever&l districts to us, one of which was Broward County. 
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Broi#Ard*s mrp«rlnt«ndent, Dr« William T« McFattor, welcomed our Inquiry via 
Broward's representative to the Council, Marilyn Sweeney r Director of 
Management Development* Under Dr* McFatter^s auspices^ Ma* Sweeney hosted 
and coordinated our five-day visit In March 1982. 

In this chapter, we first describe Broward's selection process; 
second, the hlstoxlcal context within which that process has developed; 
thl::d, participants' perceptions of the process; and finally, the future 
and some costs and benefits of the process* 

The Selection Process ^ 

Broward County's principal selection process has tl:a:ee main ele- 
ments: (1) the Eligibility List, which essentially sets forth basic selec- 
tlon criteria and career ladders; (2) the Vacancy Screening, which rates 
eligible candidates against the specific requirexaents of each vacancy; and 
(3) the Vacancy Interview, which selects the finalists from axnong the most 
hi^ly rated eligible candidates* The process Is cooplex, for It Is charac- 
terised by various checks and balances to help enstire the highest standards 
of fairness and professionalism as well as the confidence of various interest 
groups, and It Is closely tied to the t^lstrict's affirmative action plan. It 
may also be termed a living process, for It Is part of both the district 
culture in general and the mindset of the present administration to constantly 
study and. If need be, change policies and procedures in the interest of 
quality* In fact, as we prepare this report, the administration Is beginning 
innovations and changes to "plug some of the holes'* In the present selection 
process* And similarly, the present system grew directly from attan^ts to 
"clean up** the weaknesses of the previous process* 

The process begins with the con^llation of the promotion lists 
or Eligibility Lists , which contain the names of all qualified candidates 



Much of tha material in this section Is drawn from the very comprehen- 
sive recruitment and screening policy statements and materials promulgated 
by the Personnel Office under the leadership of Dr* Benjamin F* Stephenson, 
Associate Superintendent for Personnel* 
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f^r ea^h type of school administrative position (principal or assistant 
principal)* From the candidate's view, qualification for the list is a 
rigorous undertaking that involves meeting both state certification require- 
ments and basic district standards of training and experience, which go 
beyond the state demands* 

With regard to training, the district requires that candidates 
for prlncipalships and assistant prlnclpalships have at least a master's 
degree* be certified in administration and supervision, and have conpleted 
at least one graduate course in each of three areas: school law, school 
finance and/or budgeting, and an appropriate topic in curriculum or personnel 
management* In addition to the administration and supervision certification, 
candidates for the elementary principalships are required to hold certifi- 
cation in elementary education or some elementary subject area* 

The basic reqpiirement for courses in school law, finance # and 
curricultm or personnel management was added as a direct consequence of 
Broward County's commitment to decentralisation and school-based management* 
-Under this organisational model, principals have the responsibility for 
developing, staffing and io^lementlng instructional programs tied to the 
needs of the particular school's students* This includes considerable 
control over and responsibility for school budgeting and fiscal planning, 
staffing, and program development* As one of the three pilot districts in 
Florida to implement school-based management (which is a statewide, legis- 
lated initiative) in the early 1970s# Broward takes pride in its role as a 
model* We often heard comments such as: ••Oh yes, school-based management 
is alive and well in Broward County," or, "Oh yes, we were one of the first 

and we really carry it out herel" Superintendent McFatter is himself deeply 

2 

committed to this administrative model* 



Another indication of the extent to which school -based management has 
permeated the district is the fact that principals and assistant principals 
in Broward are commonly and widely known by the titles school-based adminis- 
trator and administrative assistant* This nomenclature emphasizes their 
managerial role and autonosv* 
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Candidates for th« assistant prlnclpalship are required to have 
at least five years of school -level escperlence^ three of which must be at 
the level they are seeking to manage* Similarly » candidates for the prlncl- 
palship sust have at least five years of school-level experience, all of 
which must be at the level they are seeking to manage. In addition, secondary 
school princlpalships require that candidates "have coiq>leted three years of 
administrative experience appropriate to tha type of vacancy*" In practice^ 
this alfflost always means an assistant prlnclpalship within the district* 
(In a few cases, however, it may mean a prlnclpalship in another district, 
a series of positions as a summer school administrator, a series of short- 
term appointments as an acting principal or head teacher, or some combination 
of these. } 

Tills administrative experience requirement is not in effect for 
elementary princlpalships as a matter of Broward policy, sia|)ly because the 
district has assistants for only the largest elementary schools. However, in 
practice a career ladder has developed around various curriculum leadership 
positions feeding into & mode«t elementary principal internship program. The 
elementary principals of the past few years have generally come up throu?^ 
the ranks from classroom teacher; to grade-level chair or planning team 
leader; to school representative to the area curriculum council (and perhaps 
from here to the district curriculum council); to intern; to principal (or 
perhaps assistant principal in one of the larger schools)* 

This small internship program is notable not only for the prepara- 
tion it provided many of Broward's principals, but also for the seeds of 
support for the internship concept that it planted and nurtured over the 
years* Its positive reception has led the district to develop an expanded 
internship program for element<u:7 candidates » the Potential Administrator 
Training (PAT) Program. Funded by the Florida Council oa Educational Manage- 
ment, PAT will begin at the elementary level in fall 1982 and will become a 
required step on the administrative career ladder* (The original internship 
program was shut down in 1981-82 while the new PAT program was being planned. ) 
Under the leadership of Ms. Sweeney, the new PAT prograun will provide a 
year's training to participants, Including intensive orientation sessions, 
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MninarSf on-the-job trairing ea^eriences^ and opportunities to strengthen 
areas of individual need. The PAT experience will be more systematic and 
varied than the origin".! progr . and evaluation of candidates will be more 
focused* After :,acce8flfully coits>leting PAT, candidates will compete as usual 
for po8itior«d as school administrators* 

In order to establish that the eligibility requirements have been 
met, the candidate prepares and files with Personnel a detailed application* 
The application requires specification of teaching and administrative e>5>eri- 
ence and educational background; evidence of the profess ional» organisational 
and managements human relations, and oomnuiications skills the candidate 
wishes to present; specification of community participation; and description 
of any academic preparation beyond the terminal degree* In addition, the 
candidate must list the names of references, including all supervisors of 
one year's duration during the five years preceeding the application date. 
(A sample application form is included in Appendix A as Exhibit A-1*) 

The application is extremely important, for it is the basis for the 
Vacancy Screening rating process to come* Conqpleting it is a major under- 
taking, and candidates spend considerable tixne and effort on it* It is 
widely perceived to be critical, and only the naive candidate gives it less 
than full attention* Once the application is received by Personnel, it is 
reviewed to ascertain that the applicant indeed meets the basic state and 
district requirements and is thereby eligible* 

At this point. Personnel also sends out standard recommendation 
forms to the ref'Rrences listed by the applicant* Although these are not 
needed for the eligibility review, they will be required later for the 
Vacancy Screening* The recommendation forms (see Appendix A, Exhibit A-2) 
are empirically designed to help counter excessive svibjectivity or halo 
effects from the recommending supervisor* The respondent is foiced to choose 
only eight from a list of 20 qualities describing the applicant* On face 
value, all 20 qualities are hi^ly desirable and credible characteristics. 
Hence the probability is hic^ that the respondent will choose eight qualities 
that do indeed accurately reflect the applicant. 
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HGfuaver^ th% 20 item are ttxtpirically weighted on the basis of 
a survey of sohool administrators conducted by the research department* The 
weights are a closely guarded secret. Thixsi when a respondent selects an 
item as descriptive of a candidate^ she does not know whether it has a hiqti 
or a low weighty or rather^ whether it is considered a hi^ly desirable 
characteristic by Broward's school administrators* 

Candidates can and do file applications for placement on the 
Eligibility List at any timsi even at the same time an application is filed 
for a particular I announced vacancy* Personnel reviews an application 
immediately upon receiving it^ and notifies the applicant of disposition* 
Howeveri formal advertising in a variety of media (newspapers i professional 
journals! district newsletters and circulars) is done at least once a year 
for the Eligibility List in order to encourage qualified candidates to submit 
applications* .In keeping with the affirmative action plan, special efforts 
are made to recruit minorities and women throu^ various organizational and 
media contacts # as well as through internal recruitment and encouragement* 
The timing of the annual Eligibility List advertisement varies somewhat 
depending on fall hiring projections, but usually occurs sometime in the 
spring* 

The Eligibili*^ List advertising is critical, for the vacancies 
themselves are not heavily advertised. The net effect of this feature (and 
various other logistical aspects of the process) is to encourage almost 
exclusive promotion from within the district, although this is not written 
policy* Our interviewees ^nerally characterized Broward as a system tha.t 
promotes almost exclusively from within* A few expressed varying degrees 
of concern about this heavy reliance on **insiders," but for the most part 
our respondents were quite comfortable with it* While recognising that 
inbreeding and cronyism can be significant dangers in a system that promotes 
heavily from within, many administrators (and school staff) pointed out to 
us that Broward is a very large district that can draw from almost 8000 
instructional staff to fill 376 school administrator positions* In addition, 
it attracts this instructional staff from all over the country* 
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When we first heard this argvunent, we were frankly skeptical* 
However^ as our visit progressed^ we encountered substantial and widespread 
affimation of this rationale. The district and school staff that we met, 
both as part of our study and iu passing, were from all over America (and 
other parts of Florida), and these "immigrants" overwhelmingly outnumbered 
the Broward natives* Further » many of the principals and assistant principals 
we interv'ewed had entered the district from outside as teachers, working up 
through the career ladders to become insider candidates for principal or 
assistant principal. 

When a specific principalship or assistant principalship vacancy 
occurs, special criteria in addition to the basic state and district criteria 
may be established to reflect particular school needs (for instance, a 
special need to upgrade curriculum). The special criteria are developed in 
writing by both the Associate Superintendent for Personnel, Dr. Stephenson, 
and the supervising Area (subdistrict) Superintendent (if the vacancy is a 
principalship) or the supervising principal (if it is an assistant principal - 
ship). A copy is sent to the atfirmative action unit, th<< Office of Compre- 
hensi^ Planning for Equal Opportunities (OCPEO). Special criteria mast be 
developed well in advance of any vacancy screening and included with the 
position advertisement. In addition, special criteria must be clearly 
&nd specifically job-related. 

School -specif ic vacancy announcements cure sent by mail to all 
on the Eligibility List and are posted throughout the district. Little if 
any advertising is done beyond this. Those on the Eligibility List who wish 
to apply for the position (or positions) apply by letter of intent to Personnel- 
If a caxididate does not apply, she is not carried into the next step of the 
process, the Vacancy Screening. 

The Vacancy Screening is conducted by a Vacancy Screening Committee 
which is established to review the applications and rate each applicant for 
tiie specific vacancy at hand. The coniposition of the Committee is specified 
as a matter of policy and includes: the Associate Superintendent for 
Personnel or his representative; the Director of OCPEO or his representative! 
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thm appropriate c^arriculum dlractor fcr the level being screened; and two 
prlncipale from the level being screened* In addition, the district seeks 
to obtain minority and female representation on the Committee* This is not 
usxially difficult, since both are now well represented among principals 
and central administrators in Broward County* 

• 

Th«r« are two basic raasona for apacifying tha con^oaltion of 
tha CoBsdttaa so carafully. First, dlffarant points of vlaw and key rola 
parspactivas ara brought Into play* Sacond, spraading tha constituencies 
helps to ninioiza tha likelihood < hat a particular candidate would be 
Intimately known to (and parhapa favored by) all or a significant portion 
of tha Comnittae* 

Using tha rating fomai shown in Exhibit A-3 (Appendix A) tixa Conuait- 
tee conducts blind ratings of tha applicants based on Information contained 
in a coded examination folder prepared by Personnel. The folder contains the 
application submitted by the candidate at the entry point of the Eligibility 
List, with the first two pages removed (sea Exhibit A-1). The folder also 
contains the applicant's references* 

Each Committee member Independently examines the data and rates 
each candidate, assigning a numerical acore on a four-point scale to each of 
22 Itema. In one sense, these ratings are subjective; that Is, there are no 
set standards for scoring each Item* In another sense, however, they are 
objective, for the role Inveatmant and professional pride of the various 
Committee members come quickly Into play to define the sti^ndard* The princi- 
pals, for Instance, usually have very strong notions of what being a principal 
Is all about, and, as several of our Interviewees described, will not hesitate 
to fault applicants for lack of e:5)erlence at grade level or weak curriculum 
background t 

A number of our respondents who had served on Screening Committees 
commented that the rating Is not always blind. As one noted, "If you knew 
anything about them [potential candidates], you knew who they were." This 
is no doubt the case, for there are many opportunities for district leaders 



and aspiring leaders to meet, work together » and get to knew each other* 
Hence* it is almost inevitable that the alert administrator will spot 
someone he knows among the group of aspirants* However, as our informants 
were equally quick to point out, seldom could they identify all the appli- 
cants* Hence, the blind procedure in a sense is a matter of distributing 
probabilities— it is hic^ly unlikely that all Committee members will be able 
t -> identify conclusively all the applicants from the coded materials at hand* 
It is also unlikely that all the members will be predisposed to favo^- or 
disfavor the same candidate* Thus, each applicant is bound to have at least 
some coapletely blind ratings* 

In order for a candidate to forge ahead at this point, there 
must be fairly strong consensus among the raters that the individual has 
done "more" in most of the 22 areas* CoBS>etition is keen, and a difference 
of a very few points is often all that lies between elimination and moving 
to the the next step in the process* Certainly the sheer ability of the 
candidate to eatress himself throu^ the application (and references) is 
a factor at this point* However, "the word is out" about this fact, and 
the candidates learn vezy quickly how best to fill out their application, 
often seeking help and advice from peers and successful candidates* 

It is also at this point that the unavoidable limitations on the 
blindness of the ratings tend to act as something of a check on any tenpta- 
tion toward excessive self -inflation the candidates mig^t have* While the 
candidates generally do not know who is on the Committee, they are well aware 
that one or more members may know them well enough to recognize them* Since 
one cannot be sure exactly how this mi^t work out, it is generally considered 
"not a good idea" to inflate one's qualifications* (In addition, each candi- 
date signs the application, thereby certifying tliat the information is true 
and giving personal permission to check via phone calls, etc* ) 

Each Committee member is required to sign the rating form* This 
permits informal monitoring of scoring patterns for halo effects* These data 
do not affect ratings in any way, but rather help the district identity 
persistent procedural problems that need correcting* 
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Af t«r all the applicants are rated«*^a procedure which may take 
quite flonte time depending on the number of candldate8»the head of Personnel, 
Drt Stephenson, compiles and averages the ratings and the references to 
obtain a single "sum*of -"the-ratings** score for each candidate « Excepting 
vacancies for which there are special criteria, a candidate's pcore remains 
In affect for one year, after which tlma he mast reapply and be re^rated* 

Tha candidates are than ranked In order of their scores (which are 
not made public;, and the top four to six (or eight In thr dvent of extremely 
close ratings for the sixth position) are selected to pr< ied to the next 
step In the process, the Vacancy Interview < The exact oiber selected for 
this Vacancy Interview List depends In part on the cloa ^.^i of the scores 
and In part on equity considerations* For Instance, 1; ^e top four candl^ 
dates are all white females » the list will usuially be extended to Include 
some blacks and males* However, at this point In it^ equity history, Broward 
County does not havs any significant probler^ with the race and sex coiq>osl» 
tlon of Its various candidate pools* One respondent's commsnt on this Issue 
was typical of remarks we heard from all oQnstltuencles: don't really 

pay ouch attention to that any longer»lnsex*vlce, grooming, brings lots of 
people to the top and the pools at evory sta^.re are pretty well representative* 
OCPEO data support this perception* 

This Is not to liuply that concern for equity has fallen by tha 
wayside, however* There Is a great deal of Informal monitoring of equity 
by Personnel, OCPEO, and the top administration, as well as formal monitoring 
(at the district's request ) by the Desegregation Center at the School of 
Education at the University of Miami* In addition, the various constltu-' 
ancles --blacks, women, white males—keep a close and watchful eye on every 
stage of the selection process. As one administrator commented, "This 
process Is hl^ly monitored Informally* Everyone looks at It with a great 
deal of suspicion* The sp^iclal Interest groups are always che^Jc ig and 
balancing each other*" 

The candidates who do not make the cut for the Vacancy Interview 
List are Informed by letter that they axe not to be carried forward and are 



•ncouragttd to arrange a conference with Personnel for further clarification* 
Many perceive the lack of more Intensive career counseling and development 
opportunities at this point to be a serious weakness In the process* As a 
rulSf candidates get no personal attention through this stage, for It Is 
essentially a "paper process* " Further, unless the candidate actively 
seeks counseling and feedback. It Is not forthcoming* Several of our 
Infonnants commented that this can be very discouraging to good candidates 
who need to be supported for future tries and, at the same time, perhaps 
too encouraging for the candidate who needs to undertake substantial develop- 
ment work or to face the fact that he has reached the limit of his abilities* 
In fact, this general perception and desire to Inprove were key motivating 
factors in the 1981 establishment of Boward's Management DevelopsMnt Program 
under the leadership of Ms* Sweeney* It is hoped that a total; Interwoven 
•ystem of selection and development can ultimately be designed, tejted and 
Implemented* This will enable following up of selection steps with sound 
developmental training, and will also make training a critical part of the 
pre-selectlon career ladders* 

Broward's policy provides the opportunity for the immediate super- 
visor of a position or the Assistant Superintendent for Personnel to add one 
name each to the Vacancy Interview List of four to six candidates* For 
instance, a principal can add to her assistant principal Vacancy Interview 
List the name of one person who did not emerge from the VacanoT Screening* 
Similarly, the Area Superintendents may add a n^me to tho principal list* 
However, a written rationale for doing so must be provided* 

Opinions about this option are quite mixed* Its availability 
distxirbed a number of our Informants, who felt that its very existence 
undercuts the stringent professionalism and fairness of the selection process 
On the other side of the argument, a number were quite comfoirtable with it, 
thorou^ly approving of the opportunity it provides to correct an equity 
Imbalance or allow for consideration of "•personality" factors which are not 
conveyed by the application form* ;.ccording to central administrative staff, 
the option is almost never used, and then only for equity purposes* Neverthe 
less, school personnel are very aware of its existence, and tend to perceive 
it as a more important feature than its frequency of use may actually warrant 
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hm 8oon as th« Interviw List is conqpiled^ a Vacancy Interviaw 
Panel ia convanad. Onca agaln^ tha coinpoaltion of tha Panal is spacifiad by 
policy* Principal's panels include: the Associate Superintendent for Personnel i 
the OCPEO director; the Associate Superintendent for Curriculximi at least one 
"layperaon** (or parent) from the achool; at leaat one faculty repreaentative 
of the achool in question; and the supervising Area Superintendent* Parenta 
are uaually choaen from the leadership of the school's parent cocunittaes and 
teacher a are choaen tay the faculty* The coopoaition of Interview Panels for 
aaaiatant principals* ia essentially the same# except the Area Superintendent 
substitutes for the Associate Superintendent of Cxirriculum and the auperviaing 
principal ait a in place of the Area Superintendent. 

The task of the Vacancy Zntarviei; Panel is to select the top three 
finaliata (unranked) from the Inteanriew List of four to six candidates* 
Prior to beginning the interviews^ the Panel ia Inatructed about their 
purpossf proper procedures for security and general guidelinea for aound 
interviewing* Zn addition, Paneliats are provided the candidates' reaumea* 
(The application form and the aum«^f«-the*^a tings acores are nov provided to 
the panel)* Paneliata are alao provided with a checkliat of interview 
questions and items (made up by Personnel )# particularly "items which explore 
the special criteria for the job*" The Panel may choose to add additional 
questions and items to explore; however, once the checklist is finalized, it 
Is applied to all interviewees* In addition, the OCPEO office providea a 
statemant of the current dlatrict-wide level of utilization and availability 
of minorities and w^nan for tha particular job category under consideration* 
Finally, the candidates may be reqxilred to write a short, axtenporaneous 
essay on a job-related question just prior to the interview, and the Panel 
will have these responses* 

After a 30-minute interview, the Panelists indepeadently rate each 
candidate, using the form shown in Exhibit A*4 (Appendix A). Each Panelist 
signs the form for monitoring purposes After all candidates have been 
interviewed and rated, the Panel discusses the interviews and the ratings* 
Taking these data and the data on utilization and availability of woman and 
minorities into account, the Panel aeeks "to reach consensus on three candl- 
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dates who it fa«ls are highly qualified for the vacancy and reoommend the 
sane to the Associate Superintendent for Personnel*" These final three 
candidates are not ranked* If the Panel cannot come to consetisus, as asany 
as six finalists can be submitted by majority vote on each of the six* 

Once these data are in, the Associate Superintendent for Personnel 
asks the supervisor of the position to comment on the finalists (and the 
interview process if he wishes) and recommend his choice for the position. 
He then takes the list of finalists, the Panelxsts' signed evaluation 
sheets for each candidate, the comments and recommendations of the super- 
visor, and his own commsnts and recommendations to Superintendent McPatter* 

This is McFatter's first entry into the selection process, and his 
task is to review the credentials of the candidates, the comments and recom- 
mendations of the Interview Panel, and the recommendations of the supervisor 
and Personnel* McPatter views Ills oversl^t and mcnltorlng role at this 
stage as crucial and deeply consequential for the credibility of the entire 
selection process* In keeping with his strong coimnltment to decentralisation, 
he has delegated the operational responsibility for the selection process to 
Stephenson, and much of the authority for the final eaployment decision to 
the position's immediate superordinate {l*e* , area superintendent or principal) 
As he said, "I don't consider n^self eacpert in selecting personnel* I leave 
that to the e35>erts— ray staff and this [seloction] system*" 

However, McFatter feels very Intensely that "credibility [for the 
process] resides with the superintendent, not with the staff," and that 
"credibility is the most inportant thing you have to maintain with regard to 
this [process]-- you might as well chuck the whole thing if you lose credibility 
If the perception ever gets out that it's a Good Old Person process, it's all 
over-'you may as well get another superintendent*" 

To ensure the integrity and credibility of the process, McFatter 
has adopted several strategies. First, he never gets Involved until the 
final moment, preferring "to stay as far removed as I can in order to avoid 
any Inpresslon of entering into and manipulating the process." Nonetheless, 
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hm w^kmu ctrtmin that hit staff know that ha will hold tham accountabla and 
that tha conaaquancaa will ba awif t and savara If ha avar flnda dallbarata 
manipulation or collusion* McFattar conaidara that such behavior **would ba 
tha graataat laaginabla violation of truat batwaan a superintendant and hia 
ataff and violation of hia of f ica of auperintandant. 

Sacondr McFattar carafully and cloaaly raviawa aach appointxaant 
procaaa from tha Vacanpy Zntarviaw onward. Hia raview includaa axamining 
intarviawar rating pattama^ raviawing Candida ta qualificationat and diacua- 
aing tha proa and cona of tha final anqplpynant racoomandation in aoma dataiL^ 
with tha auparvialng araa auparintandant (and principal) to aacartain that 
tha raaaona for appointmant ara aound. (If ha doaa not know tha racosmiandad 
candidata^ McFattar may at thia point *ait and chat with and mat him juat to 
gat to know him." Howavar^ ha doaa not "intarviaew" tha thraa finaliata. ) 

ThiXd^ should ha hava any raaaon to auspact that thara haa baan 
any aort of irragularity or collusion in an appointmant procaaa (avan on an 
unconscious laval).# McFattar mov^s immadiataly to challanga and c \ r^^nt it. 
For instancsr it waa an ambiguoua pattam in tha intarviawara ' ratings for 
ona vacancy that lad to tha raqatramant that aach intarviawar aign hia 
rating ahaata* This now allowa McFattar to call individual ataff mambara 
and quaation tJiair rating pattams should tha naad ariaa^ which ha haa dona 
on mora than ona ocnaaion* Staff ara wall awara of thia poaaibility. As ona 
informant aaid# "Signing that rating ahaat ma da [good citizana] of all of 
ual" Similarly, a poaaibla abuaa of tha option to add namaa to tha Intarviaw 
List appaarad to hava occurrad on a faw occaaiona; thua, tha option waa 
"tightanad up" to limit both tha diatribution of tha authority and tha 
raasons for which it could ba dona* 

In aum# Suparintandant McFattar faals that "my rola ia to monitor 
caaaalasaly and to ba conatantly alart to ^nstira that tha procaaa is appliad 
fairly and ita cradibility maintained." Ha faala that no syatam of aalaction 
ia infallible* Aa he commantad, "Nothing ia perfect-— they fo\ind a chink 
earlier and they'll probably find ona again 1" Henca# the price of prof as-* 
aionaliam is a constant search for objectivity, fairness, and effective 
atratagiaa for improvement* 
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Once HcFatter haa completed hit review and la aatiafled that all is 
in order and the best ens>loynent choice haa been xnade» he carriea the appoint- 
ment reconinendation to the board* He does have the authority to recommend an 
applicant not recommended as a finalist by thff Interview Panel, if such a 
recommendation is accompanied by a written rationale* However, he has never 
done so. And, in the great majority of cases, the appointee is the person 
who was recommended by the immediate supervisor* 

The board itself has very limited authority over persomiel appoint- 
ments under Florida law* While they can and hfcve been quite influential in 
•stabliBhing recruitment and promotion policy, they can only refuse to appoint 
the superintendent's recommended choice for "just cause*" Zn practice, this 
is very difficult to do* Hence, the board is not deeply involved in school 
administrator selection* Once McFatter is satisfied that an appropriate 
recommendation has been reached, the selection process is essentially complete* 

Historical Context 

Browturd County's principal selection process has grown out of six 
years of hard and persistent struggle to "find a better way*" While the 
current process has been developed under Superintendent McFatter 's adminis- 
tration (which began in 1979), it has solid foundations in the various 
attempts at iinprovement tried in tlie five years previous to this, and parts 
of it (for instance, the elementary intern program)* have been in place for 
more tlian 10 years* 

The basic drive to iaprove personnel selection in Broward appears 
to have been motivated by several factors: (1) two successive school boards 
of the middle and late 1970b that were strongly "pro-affirmative action" 
and pressed constantly for personnel policy improvements; (2) key individ- 
uals who provided leadership at critical points; and (3) the general 
context of growth, activism and professionalism of the community at large* 

Any attempt at escplaining contextual factors must begin with a 
brief sketch of the latter* Bra^ard County lies in the center of Florida's 
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Gold Coast # b«tw«en Palm Baach and Dada Counties • Zt la the fastest growing 
county In tha nation, and Its baauty and prosperity attract a variety of 
people from all over the country* Because two-thlrda of the coimty's land 
area Is sst aside as a nattural environment, most of Broward's mllllon«plus 
population Is concentrated In a corridor In the eastern part of the county, 
27 miles long and six to 12 miles wide* 

Since Florida statute designates school systems by county lines, 
the Broward County school district enconqpassea all of the county's 29 
municipalities and covers a land area about the size of Delaware. The 
largest nunioipality is Fort Lauderdale, which is about 25 miles north of 
Miami* The size, attractiveness and demographic make-up of the municipal* 
Ities are extraordinarily varied, ranging from the very wealthy, urbanized 
resort and retirement communities along the coast; to the older, less pros- 
perous, minority (black) inner*city comxounities of the central eastern strip i 
to the booming suburban communities of the west* 

The growth of the entire Gold Coast and Broward County in partic- 
ular during the last decade has been nothing short of phenomenal* A primary 
economic base of the ip«rea is and always has been tourism, and during the 
1970s, maxv of the tourists came back to stay* Broward County's population 
grew an overwhelming 63*5 percent, with most of the growth occurring either 
in the seacoast strip or the suburban west* This of course meant an increase 
in the general prosperity and tax base of the region. However, as officials 
are quick to point out, the corresponding demand for basic public services— 
roads, water and sewv^?: systems, government, social services— was almost 
overwhelming for what had essentially been a quiet (albeit populous) vacation 
and agricultural area* Hence, many argue that the tax base has never quite 
kept up with essential demands, and, while the general level of prosperity is 
high, service budgets are always lean and often strained* 

l!he growth of the school system has not been proportional to the 
growth of the general comotunity and region* At the opening of the decade, 
Broward schools served about 116,000 students* By the mid-1970s the dis- 
trict had grown to 132,000* Since then, there has been some enrollment 
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dftcllne dua in part to birth rate daclinea and in part to the grovth of 
private schools* Current enrollment is 127,000, served by 97 elementary 
schools, 28 middle schools, 22 hlc^ schools, and 14 special centers* Most , 
educators we spoke with anticipated stabilization at the current student 
population, or some very slight declines over the next decade* 

The population growth has brouc^t to Broward County an influx of 
energetic. Interested, clvlcally involved and demanding people, who are 
keenly interested in the educational system* This has helped to accelerate 
the press toward school Improvement and system modernisation* As several 
Informants spontaneously said: **We got tired of all these people coming down 
here and eriticislAg our schools, so we decided to do something about it*" 
**We had so many peqple coming in from such good systems all over the country 
we really couldn't afford to be second best*" "Schools down here weren't 
regarded as too good, so if we wanted to keep all these people CQming in, we 
had to inprove things." The district has apparently been highly successful 
in its drive to ioprove, for student test scores have been increasing annually 
since 1975, and it is now the largest fully accredited school system in the 
nation* 

SinoB 1970, the district has been under court older to "establish a 
unitary school system*" The specific terms of the order are complex, and 
do permit one-race and predominantly one-race schools in certain specific 
situations (e*g*, where transportation difficulties are extraordinary or 
where a minority community's desire to preserve historically beloved schools 
was especially strong)* Further, the court did not establish a cosopliance 
standard based on a particular level of racial balance, but rather established 
the standard of malntainlug a unitary school system* The court also addressed 
the issue of minority faculty and administrative apiK-^lntments, directing that 
the forasr be distributed proportionally throu^out the system and that 
special efforts be made to recruit, hire and promote minority administrators* 

By the mid-1970s, the court had declared the district in cosopli- 
ance with the unitary system standard and tabled the case* The district was 
essentially left on its own to continue compliance* 
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Zn practice^ it has provan far aaalar to do this for administrators 
and faculty than for studsnts* While ths overall district minority popular 
tion has rsmainsd stable at around 23 percent black and 4 percent hiapanic^ 
populations shifts within the district have been rapid and extreme as the 
area has boonisd* Hence^ it has proven very difficult to maintain stable 
school boundaries in keeping with the mandate for a unitary system* In 
contrasts the district haa forged, ahead with equity in personnel appointments 
and hasr in fact^ voluntarily extended this drive to include women* 

Much of the credit for establishing the initial momentum in the 
personnel area goes to the two **reform boards** of the middle and late 1970s# 
which were mentioned frequently in almost evex:*one*s version of Broward's 
history of principal selection* The general consensus of our informants 
(whether they approved or not) was that these boards led the way in reforming 
what had traditionally been a highly political, ^'good old bey** appointment 
system* This is not to say that all of the school administrator appointments 
made prior to the refoans were bad* Clearly, they were not, for many appoin- 
ted as principals under this process are today working effectively at various 
levels in the system* Nonetheless, the general concensus is that the earlier 
appointment process was not **profejsionali2eA**; that is, career ladders and 
criteria were neither clear nor consistent; selection procedures were very 
loose and subjective; women and blacks were significantly excluded; the best 
cpialified in terms of credentials and experience were not always selected; 
and mai^ well qualified people were discouraged and demoralized* As one of 
our informants characterized the old days, "It was who you went fishing 
with*" 

The drive to change this began in 1974 when the school board 
promulgated a policy that a promotion list of not more than 25 candidates 
(all levels combined) be established* Nothing was don^ to establish such 
a list until the current Associate Superintendent for Personnel, Dr* Stephen- 
son, took office in 1975* Shortly after taking over, Stephenson was challenged 
by the board: "Where is the list*" When he discovered that there was indeed 
such a policy, he immediately started developing a liet* At this early 
stage, the list was constructed by a diversified interview committee, which 




interviewed crndidatee and then rated and chose the eligible onest ThlB first 
list of 25 had been In effect for about a year when the board took the cap 
off the maxiimim miinber allowed* 

In response^ in the fall of 1977^ Ferscv «q1 re-interviewed all 
applicants (around 500) and came up with a list of 435 eligible candidates, 
who were then interviewed for vacancies as openings occurred and they applied* 
The interview was done by a diversified committee quite similar to the 
current Vacancy Screening Committee and Vacancy Interview Panel* In addition, 
candidates filled out a lengthy application similat to the current one* 
Criteria were also similar, and references were also collected from super- 
visors* The interview Itself was structured, and a five-^oint rating scale 
was used, with 3.5 being the "passing" score* However, since the cap was 
off, the interview committee tried not to exclude applicants unless abso- 
lutely necessary, and the standards underlying the 3*5 cutoff were not 
particularly rigo;rous* 

At the same time as these developments In the selection process 
were occurring, the Board est«a;llshed the Office of Coqprehensive Planning 
for Equal Opportunity (OCPEO), hJxing Mr* Hayward Benson to create and 
inclement an affirmative action program* When Benson took office in 1975, he 
changed the old "product-oriented" plan (which had grown out of the desegre- 
gation court case) to a "process-oriented" plan* 

Benson's changes included the design and ixtplexoentation of very 
sophisticated and comprehensive data bases on both district-wide and indivi- 
dual school utilisation of women and minorities, and equally sophisticated 
and conprehensive empirical assessments of the availability of candidates in 
these categories* Combining the utilization and availability data, Benson 
was able to generate a School Profile for each principalship or assistant 
principalship vacancy* The Profile listed in order of priority, given 
district and school equity needs, the category that, "all else being equal," 
should be hired* If an administrator wished to appoint a category other than 
the one indicated on the Profile, he had to make a written request for a 
waiver* In other words, the Profile clearly specified the race and sex to be 
appointed in filling each partxcular vacancy* 
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This •xtraordlnarlly atxong affirmative action process waa fully 
supported by the board and was tightly overlaid onto the principal selection 
process. The "Prof iling« " as it caibe to be kno«im, operated in full swing 
for two or three years » and succeeded in graatly increasing the nxunber of 
women and minority administrators. (Presently, Broward has almost no 
underutilization of these groups in any school administrator category. ) At 
the same tine, however, the system eventuax3y led to considerable uproar 
and resistance from two groups: (1) white male candidates, who "felt they 
didn't have a chance" and became quite demoralized (even to the point 
of not bothering to apply); and (2) line administrators, who felt that 
their legally constituted authority to hire staff had been seriously 
subverted. Inter Mtingly, most of our infozmants— regardless of race or 
sex— agreed that these had become real and significant problems to at least 
some extent during what has come to be remembered as "our catch-up period. " 

Bence, after about three years of operation, both the principal 
selection process and the approach to affirmative action— particularly the 
latter-'-were under serious challenge on many fronts. The selection process 
was considered by maiv to be too tiaae-constuiing and unwielc^, and the very 
large list did not hava credibility. As one informant said, "Mediocrity 
had crept in and the^re were people on that list who didn't stand a ghost of 
a chance of promotion." Further, specific appointments were constantly 
being challenged and questioned by disappointed candidates (of all groups), 
line administrators, and even beard members. As one central staff member 
commented, "He spent half our time going over the records with people who 
had challenged an appointment." By the 1978-79 school year, the situation 
had reached the boiling point, with turmoil and controversy the order of 
the day. For instance, according to one informant, about 50 percent of the 
apr^intments during this period were contested. 

At this same moment, the search began for a new superintendent-- 
the third since 1973. After a national search which drew 2u0 applicants, 
Dr. McPatter was selected. McFattar at the time had been in th« district for 
about 18 years as Assistant Superintendent for Tinance and Associate Supc/r- 
intendent for Instruction, and previously had served as Superintendent J.n a 
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imall MtBt Florida district* McFatter was tha only loc.il applicant to xnaka 
tha fiva finalists. Ha racalls that in his board intarview ha took a strong 
position that **tha parsonnal ays tarn naads to be fixed so that it's cradibla 
and fair to all groups as wall as raspectful of legally constituted adminis- 
trative authority to hire* 

Almost as .soon as McFatter took office* he was confronted with 
crises over several principal appointments, which, while ultimately resolved, 
hi^^li^ted the problems in both the selection and affirmative action 
systems. In respoxise, he voided the list of 435 and directed that a new 
list no larger than the number of vacancies projected for the next 18 
months be devised* At the same time, he directed that a review and redesign 
of the selection and affirmative action systems be undertaken. To assist 
with this, HcFatter calle^ in the Desegregation Center at the School of 
Education at the University of Miami, which consults nationally on equity 
issues* 

The results of these efforts are the current systems of selection 

and affirmative action, which were adopted as board policy in August, 1980. 
While major changes were made, both systems are essentially similar in many 
respects to the earlier models* However, they are both substantially iiqproved 
at the points of dispute* For instance, the **Profiling" has been eliminated* 
In its place, the Vacancy Interview Panel and the appointing supervisor now 
receive detailed, district-wide data on utilization and availability* 
Further, the Desegregation Center has been brought in as an external moni-* 
tor* Similarly, the selection process has been streamlined and tightened to 
include more efficient forms (shown in Appendix A); new, more stringent 
criteria; objective evaluation standards; and standardized questioning of 
candidates* (A few additional and very minor modifications in selection 
policy were made in January, 1982.^) 



Chief among these was the elimination of parents and teachers from the 
Vacanqy Screening Committee* The&e constituencies were dropped because of 
logistical problems* The screening is very time-consuming (often requiring 
several days), and it proved very difficult to arrange Committee echedules 
that included teachers and parenta, particularly parents* This often led to 
substantial delays in the entire process* (Parents and teachers are still 
important members of Vacancy Interview Panels* } 
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Sinc« Its adoption In 1980, tha prasent ayatem haa baan wall 
racalvad* Though mlnorltlaa and wooian tand to watch It aomawhat guardadly, 
thara haa baan no cauaa for conplalnt thua far* Equity in appointmants haa 
not ratrograaaad* Though not haaitant to of far criticiaoufii, informanta of all 
groupa charactarizad tha ayatam aa "vary fair to avacyona*" A numbar man- 
tionad with aoma prida that thara hava baan virtually no conplainta or 
challangaa to appointaanta in tha paat two yaara, a markad contraat to tha 
pravioua pariod* 

In aum# Broward County haa arrivad at ita praaant ayatam of 
principal aalaotion aftar conaidarabla atruggla and taating of optiona. 
It haa conf rontad and "aolvad** both aducational quality and aquity iaauaa 
and now haa a aalaction ayatam that anhancas both* 

Participanta ' Parcaptiona of tha Procaaa 

Whila in Broward County, wa apoka with a variaty of participanta 
in and obaarvara of tha procaaa* Thaaa includad aaaiatanta who wara aaaking 
appointmanta and principala who had racantly aacurad poaitiona undar thia 
ayatam, aa wall aa thoaa who had coma up throu^ aarliar procaaaaa* And wa 
alao apoka with long^-tima cantral adminiatratora aa wall aa thoaa fairly naw 
to tha ayatam* 

All of our informanta had both poaitiva and critical conmanta to 
of far about tha procaaa and wara unhaaitatiiigly candid in both raapacta* Aa 
ona aaid, "Nothing ia parfact, no mattar how good it ia* Thara ara alwaya 
waak apota, and you juat hava to kaep working at it*" 

Whdn aakad to idantify tha moat poaitiva faaturaa of tha procaaa, 
avary raapondant atraaaad ita "objactivity , " pointing out that "it minimizaa 
tha gam9 playing" and "it minimisaa good old boyiam*" In othar worda, tha 
ayatam ia unanimoualy parcaivad aa highly prof aaaional, vary fair, and a 
graat improvamant ovar formar approachaa* Many alao commantad that tha 
procaaa haa ancouragad paopla to apply and activaly work for tha principal- 
ship by building apacific akilla and axpariancaa* Ona raapondant raf lactad 
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the general perception very neatly: "It heightens the awareness of admlnls* 
trators that there are folks who can meet the qualifications if you just make 
the commitment to find them* This system enhances objectivity* It's sequen- 
tial—it follows logical concepts* It's universal in application, and it's 
easy to do*** 

On the negative side, some felt that the efforts to counter the 

problems of ''game playing" and "good old boyism" had perhaps "gone overboard," 

and that the checks and balances of the process had become so conplex as to 

be cuabersoQe* For instance, several commented that many principals actively 

dislike the fcrced«<:hoice aspect of the recommendation form* Others pointed 

out that the Vacancy Screening is time-consuming for raters* (In contrasts 

a few raters esgpressed concerns that the screening was perhaps not rigorous 

enouc^, since they could not directly check on the "truthfulness" of the 

4 

candidates' applications* ) 

From the perspective of the candidates themselves— both those 
still striving and those who had attained their goal— two criticisms 
stood out* First, many (but not all) consider the application form to be 
bttrdensons, particularly since it mcust be updated and rescreened annually* 
It is a major effort to fill out* However, as one rater commented, "My 
positive feeling was that you could spot those [good] people from thoee 
materials; it seemed we could separate the peqple who were good from those 
who were not good*" 

The far more iiqportant criticism from the applicants is that the 
procees does not provide for good feedback and development* It is of 
special concern to almost everyone that unless called f^r an interview, 
"You never see anybody— it's not face-to-face*" Universally, those who had 
gone throu^ the process express a need for much more feedback -^whether 
positive or negative— and many more opportunities for traixiing and streng- 
thening identified weakness* For Instance, several mentioned the benefits 

4 

There are a number of "truthfulness" checks and balances in place in the 
process^ including opportunities for Personnel to verify applicants' state- 
ments* Individual committee members do not personally participate in such 
checking^ however, and may not be fully aware of these opportunities* 
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of an internship and a^gprassad concam that the old alamantary internship 
had arodad* (Tha PAT program was not widely known of at the time of our 
visit. ) 

The Future 

Broward is moving rapidly to address the two major concerns of 
the aspirants, with which the administration concurs* The FAT program, 
which has already been described, will begin next fall to address training 
and development needs* 

The district is adopting a new (to education) method to address 

the need for "face-to-face** contact at the vacancy screening stage* Under 

the leadership of Ms. Sweeney, key staff are working to iaplement "Targeted 

Selection" at this initial step* Originated by Development Dimensions 

Incorporated of Pittsburg, Targeted Selection is a behavioral ly oriented, 

structured interviewing technique that is ba»ed on detailed Job Analysis 

(also a formal technique) of the ponition in question* Targeted selection 

interviewers closely and intensively interview the candidate in specific, 

criterion-referenced terms and arrive at a rating* The candidate has both 

the personal contact desired and almost immediate feedback from the inter- 
S 

view* 

Current plans call for Targeted Selection to supplement the 
present Vacancy Screening Process, thereby providing additional data for 
the raters to use. If it lives up to its early promise. Targeted Selection 
may eventually replace the application form and/or the Vacancy Screening 
itself* However, such a change will not be undertaken without careful 
scrutixv and comparative testing* 



Targeted Selection was is^lemented on a pilot basis in June, 1982, and 
used to screen 74 applicants for the PAT program openings* According to Ms* 
Sweeney # the response of both school -based and district managers to Targeted 
Selection has been positive* This approach is also currently being extended 
beyond the school-based administrator roles* At the time of our final 
report preparation, the Targeted Selection technique was being used to 
conduct Function-Task Analysis and Job Analysis of all managerial positions 
in Broward County. 
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Also under consideration and testing as a conbination selection/ 
development tool is an assessment center. This# however # is still in the 
esgploration stages with planning slated to begin in the 1982-63 school 
year. And# while there is a great deal of interest, the district is not 
yet qiiite sure just how a center might fit into the tlw of the selection 
process, or which particular type of center would best suit local needs. 
Such questions are reserved for the planning year. 

In sum, Broward's plans for the immediate future call for substan- 
tially strengthening an alrea^ powerful principal selection process. If the 
district is successful, it will have a fully integrated selection/training 
process, wherein the identification and weeding of applicants is tied at 
every step to specific training and staff development opportunities. As one 
informant said, **The way we're headed noKir— Targex sd Selection, the Management 
Academy [which includes PAT], an Assessment Center [perhaps]-- will be a 
really top system.** 

Costs and Benefits 

Broward's princix>al selection process has some costs to the 
system, and many benefits. The chief cost is the time required of staff 
who participate on the Vacancy Screening Committee and the Interview 
Panel, as well as of those whose responsibility it is to operate and 
monitor the system. Without question, the process is elaborate and complex, 
for it involves a significant number of carefully executed checks and 
balances. Further, as Superintendent McFatter pointed out, it requires 
constant vigilance and careful monitoring. 

However, virtually all of our informants strongly felt that 
it was well worth the effort to achieve a professional selection process 
that is perceived as ''fair to all groups. In a district such as Broward— 
with its early history of cronyism in appointments and more recent history 
of tunioil, instability, and upheaval— the professionalism and fairness that 
the current process brings to the selection of school administrators is well 
worth the cost in time and energy. 
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For inatane«« ataff norala is nuch inqprovad, for the routaa to 
proaotion ara now daarly aat forth and thara ia a strong aansa that 
"avaryona has a ehanca^" ragardlaas of race or sex- Furthar, "good paopla" 
ara ancouragad to aapira to tha principalship, and to qualify thenaalvas by 
saaking tha appropriate training and axpariancaa* This in turn has a 
widaapraad leavening effect « for aa tha aelection gates narrow the pools of 
prinoipalahip candidatea* thia diatrict is still left with aicjnificant 
numbers of well trained and qualified staff to serve in other adminiatrative 
rolea. As one candidate commented, "It gets haxdar and harder all the time 
to be a principal here. You really have to qualify yourself* and we have 
so many good# well qualified assistant principals and deans now*" 

In addition* the participation of all groups --central adminis- 
trators » principala» assistant principals » parenta* teachers » ninoritiaa* 
wonan— as gatekeepers serves generally to reassure staff of tha fairneaa 
and professionalism of the process. Even the most suspicious skeptics can 
"watch things" through their own or colleagues' participation on the Vacancy 
Screening Committees and Interview Panels* And» even mor« iaqportantly, 
the participation of these various groupa serves the purpose of submitting 
candidatea to the close scrutiny of the various constitutenciea they must 
face a J school administrators* 

Another significant benefit of the process is that it helpa the 
district to specify with considerable precisiou the numbers of qualified 
principal candidates available to meet futura needs* By coaaparing avail- 
able staff with projections and estimates of es^ansions and ratiramantsr 
part;icularly the latter, Broward ia able to adjust the process quickly to 
meet future needs* For instance, projection of substantial likely retire- 
ments at the elementary level over the next five to ten years is one of the 
motivations for the PAT program's immediate ifl^ lamentation next fall* 

In aum, Broward County haa developed a ti^tly profaaaional and 
rigorously checked and balanced principal selection process* While the 
system is complex and imparaonal from the candidate's point of view, it is 
widely perceived to work well* The top administration is pleased with the 
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caliber of th« eandldatea and principals that the proceas produces* Candi- 
datea are challenged hy the ayatem to Intensively qualify themselves. 
Principals chosen by the process have a vision of their role and why they 
were chosen* The varioua profeasional constituencies and equity interest 
groups have a strong sense of participation in the process and growing 
confidence in ita fairness* And» last but not least, students appear to be 
receiving strong and effective educational leadership* 
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Chapter 3 



Improved Practices in 
Hillsborough County/ Florida 

Introduction 

Another district recomaended to us by the Florida Council on 
Educational Management was Hillsborough County » Florida. Hillsborr agh ' s 
Superintendent, Dr. Raymond 0. Shelton, welcomed our inquiry via Hillsbo- 
rou^'s Assistant Superintendent for Administration and Operations » Paul 
Wharton. Under Dr. Shelton's auspices » Mr. Wharton hosted and coordinated 
our five-day visit in May 1982. 

In this chapter « we first describe Hillsborough's principal selec- 
tion process; seconds the historical context in which that process has 
developed; third, perceptions of participants; and finally » the future and 
some costs and benefits of the process. 

The Selection Process 

Hillsborough County's principal selection process is characterised 
by three main features: (1) well defined, well known career ladders to the 
principalship, each of which includes universally available development 
opportunities and careful scrutiny of candidates by top district administra- 
tors; (2) rigorous screening at entry-level positions, conducted by a 
diversified team conposed mainly of school-level staff; and (3) team inter- 
viewing of screened and approved applicants for speci-fic vacancies by the 
seven top administrative leaders in the district. The process rests upon 
both the broad-based participation of teachers, principals and assistant 
principals, who essentially control the entry gates, and the intimate and 
pervasive involvement of the top district leaders, who control the final 
appointment decisions. It is a process that is characterized by a great 
deal of stability and trust among its participants. These critical elements 
have been built up in part by the consistency and fairness with which it has 
operated for ten years, and in part by the high esteem and respect its top 
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laad^rt (who ar« Its originators) have earned for their Integrity and profee- 
slonallem* 

At the secondary levels the prlncJ.palshlp career ladder has three 
steps: (1) dea^f (2) assistant principal; (3) principal* As a general 
rule^ candidates uust pass throu^ both the dean and assistant principal 
steps to beooae a principal* This Is particularly the case for the senior 
hl^ prlnclpalshlps* Since deanshlp Is the basic entry-level position, 
the minlaal criteria for each of the other two positions are essentially 
the sans as those for this role* Deanship candidates are required to have 
a mininum of three years* successful teaching escperlence, a master's degree # 
and certification in secondary administration and supervision* 

While serving in the deanship^ the aspirant learns discipline and 
student relatione*** In the assistant principal role# the candidate also 
lerves in a functionally specified role or roles* For instance^ all Hills^ 
borou^ hi^ schools have an assistant- principal for curriculum and an 
assistant principal for administration (as well as other assistant principal- 
ships ^ depending on the size of the school)* The supervising principals are 
encouraged to rotate their assistants so that each can gain experience with 
curriculum and administration as well as any other functions* If the super* 
vising principal chooses not to rotate assistants (as some may)# the assis- 
tants themselves generally seek to exchange Information about their respective 
duties* 

At the elementary level # the basic criteria axe similar* Candidates 
for the princlpalship must have a minimum of three years' successful teaching 
e:q>erience# a master's degree^ and certification in elementary admlxiistratlon 
and supervision. The chief difference between the two levels is that there 
are no administrative steps in the career ladder to the elementary principal- 
ship* The princlpalship is Itself the entry administrative position* 

However^ in practice^ the instructional position of curriculum 
specialist has become the prerequisite for the elementary princlpalship* 
Each elementary school in the district has a curriculum specialist whose 



role It is to provide curriculum leadership for the entire school* The curri- 
culum specialist's duties cut across all grade levels and include: assisting 
teachers with student diagnostic testing and placement; working with teachers 
to evaluate students and prescribe instruction; conducting classroom demon- 
*trations of teaching msthods and materials; assisting teachers in grouping 
students and writing lesson plans; monitoring the entire curriculum for the 
school; securing materials; assisting with scheduling; coordinating special 
instructioxuil prograqis; working with teachers- and administrators to develop 
the school's inservice program; assisting staff in developing the school's 
annual goals and objectives; and serving as liaison between the school and 
various groups (such as parent volunteer workers » aides » and interns)* 

In addition, if the supervising principal desires » the curriculum 
specialist may serve as something of a de facto assistant principal* (Hills- 
borou^ County elementary schools do not have assistant principals* } In this 
role* the specialir-t is placed in charge of the school in the principal's 
absence for SMetings* and is also given an opportwity to learn various 
administrative tasks and duties* Mot all principals use their curriculum 
specialists this way; thus* unlike the secondary ieans and assistant princi- 
pals, the curriculum specialists cannot be guararteed of receiving adminis- 
trative training* 

In terms of the district's philosophy, this is not a lack in the 
specialist's developmental experience* Hillsborough County places heavy 
enphasis on curriculum, particularly at the elementary level* The elementary 
principal is es^ected to be a curriculum leader, and, while she may rely on 
her curriculum specialist for day-to-day curriculum supervision, ideally she 
herself is deeply knowledgeable and up-to-date in elementary curriculum and 
instruction* As one top administrator said, "The concept of the principal 
(both elementary and secondary] has changed in this district so that they are 
now the leaders in curriculum* The principal is not appointed just because 
of his admitiistrative and organizational leadership*" Similarly, other top 
district administrators enphasized that curriculum skills and background are 
as ioportant as organi^'ational and administrative ability* The curriculum 
specialist position provides an opportunity for candidates to develop in both 
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ar«M through thm 8chool-wid« (and often dLstrict«wide) leadership demands of 
the role* 

The entry positions of curriculum specialist* dean and assistant 
principal are all obtained through a tvo^tage process # by applying first to 
a screening cmmdttee and then directly to the supervising principal* As 
soon as an aspirant has conqpleted the basic requirements^ she files an 
application with Personnel to begin this process* The application is 
sinqple^ requiring a listing of teaching and educational experience and three 
references* An open-ended opportunity is provided for the applicant to 
include other infomation^ such as honors* The main purpose of the applica- 
tion is to register the candidate's interest and to declare that the basic 
certifications and training have been coii9>leted* Personnel reviews the 
application to verify that criteria are indeed met and cosqpiles a list of 
eligible candidates for screening* 

Applications may be fxied at ax^ time^ and^ as soon as a dozen 
or so eligible aspirants accumulate (or at least twice a year# in the spring 
and falDr the Assistant Superintendent for Administration and Operations 
convenes a Screening Committee * The Screening Committee is the gatekeeper 
for the principalshlp* It controls access to the early positions (and at the 
elementary levels to the principalshlp itself)* It is regarded as a stiff 
hurdle for the candidates^ who approach it with respect* 

The make-up of the Committee is spelled out in district policy* 
Each Committee includes representatives of positions subordinate and super- 
ordinate to the slot being filledr as well as peer representatives* For 
instance^ the dean's Screening Committee includes: two teachers; two members 
of the Dean's Council (representing both sexes); a representative from the 
Junior and Senior Hl^ Principals' Councils; and the Assistant Superintendent 
for Administration and Operations or his representative # who chairs the 
Committee* Similarly # the senior higti assistant principal's Screening 
Committee Includes: two teachers; one assistant principal; two representa- 
tives from the Senior High Principals' Council; and from the Central Office # 
the General Director of Secondary Education and the Assistant Superintendent 



for Administration or his representative. (Normally # there is no screening 
for the secondary assistant principalship* Hather, assistants are promoted 
from the pool of deans* Nevertheless # district policy makes provision for 
the composition of assistant principalship screening committees in the rare 
case where circumstances might require convening such a committee* } 

There is ordinarily no screening for secondary principalship # since 
appointments are made from the ranks of tested administrators, that is, the 
assistants* However, when needed-«for instance, in the case of an outside 
candidate««a committee similar to that for elementary principals is formed. 
The elementary principal's Screening Committee Is mad^^ up of two teachers i 
the appropriate General Area Director (that is, the Director with jurisdiction 
over that vacant )i the (General Director of Elementary Edacationi cwo elemen- 
tary principals! one secondary principal (usually from a junior high school); 
and the Assistant Superintendent for Administration and Operations or his 
representative* The Screening Committee for the elem^^ntary curriculum 
specialist is quite similar to that for the elemsntary principal. The number 
of principals, however, is reduced and curriculum specialists are added in 
their place. 

It is generally regarded as an honor to be selected to serve on 
a Screening Committee. Selections are made at the recommendation of the 
supervising principal in the case of teachers and at the recommendations of 
the apprcpriate Principals' Council, General Director, and/or General Area 
Director in the case of principals and curriculum specialists. A request is 
made from Assistant Superintendent Wharton's office to these groups to ^'give 
us your best. " Race and sex are also taken into account, and effoart is made 
to distribute Committee membership so that it does not fall to the same 
people repeatedly. However, participation on tha Committee is not rotated, 
and, as intended, membership is perceived by participants as a recognition 
of achievement. 

The Screening Committee interviews each applicant for about 
thirty minutes. Committee members then individually rate the applicant. 
There is no discussion of applicants until all ratings are coxnpleted, and 
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thus discuflfllon has no affact on the ratings* The rating form ia straightfor- 
ward (iiaa Exhibit 3-1), and is the ratings given are based upon the Screening 
Committee's qiMStioning* The Committee forxmjilatas its own questions, usually 
one or two per member, and generally asks the same cf^estions of each candidate* 
However, this is not a roquirement, and questions are often tailored to fit 
the candidate's specific background or response to. earlier questions* 

In instructing the Committee, Assistant Superintendent Wharton 
(or one of his representatives), seeks to elicit the deepest role identi- 
fication of each member* Pete Davidson, General Area Director and Wharton's 
frequent representative on Screening Committees, described instructions he 
had recently given at a screening for dean: ''I told them, 'Teachers, you 
will be sending unruly students to this person; Deans, this person will 
be in the cohort working with you, down the hall and on the Deans' Council; 
Principals, consider this person as your dean at your school* Do yo*«i want 
him thsfre?*" 

This instruction, together with the perception that one has 
been honored by being asked to serve on the Committee, succeeds in drawing 
appropriate and demanding interview questions from the Committee members* 
Our resp adents (most of whom had gone throu^ the process) almost universally 
echoed the sentiments of one, who said: "It's like being on the firing line* 
Especially the first time [e*g*, dean and curriculum specialist screenings]* 
The questions come very fast and you're expected to react quickly with 
excellent judgment*** The specific content of the questions may vary depending 
upon what issues or situations are uppermost in the minds of the interviewers* 
For instance, more than one principal we spoke with related using situational 
(questions that directly reflected current problems at their schools* As one 
said, **I sat on two Committees and asked questions [about issues] that were 
causing problems herv^ and got solutions 1 Several candidates had some excel- 
lent ideas I hadn't thought of This ^'reality approach** to questioning was 
confirmed from the interviewees' perspective, as our informants recalled 
being asked very detailed and specific **What would you do if * * *** questions* 
Our informants also noted somewhat ruefully that the questions were almost 
always **the kind that could have more than one answer 1** 
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Exhibit 3-1 

A GUinE POR RATING— AND SELECS'IHG— ADMINlHTRAa-ORS 
(Billiborough County , Florida) 



Nane 



Date 



Rate the iteos fron 5 to 1« 5 being the highest rating. 



1. Peraonal appearance 

Do you feel the general appearance of the candidate is 
compatible with the poaition sought? Would the general 
apx>earanoe bring reapeet and confidence? Does the 
candidate give the appearance of an educational leader? 

2* Verbal expression 

Does the aanner of speech activate coni*idence? Does 
the candidate speak with authority? Does the candidate 
eatress his ideas clearly? 

3. Judcfoient 

In response to questions » does he demonstrate good 
jud^nent? Does he show evidence of diplomacy? 

4. Attitude toward position 

Bow does he view the principal's task? His responsi- 
bility to the district? Toward his faculty? Toward 
pajrents? Toward pupils? 

5. Intelligence * 

How would you judge the general intelligence of the 
candidate? Does he appear keen or average as he 
responds to questions? 



6. Attitude of self 

How does the candidate view himself 7 
the impression of being confident? 



Does he give 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 



7. Professional efficiency 

Does the candidate appear to understand educational 
problns? Does he have good ideas as to how they 
should be handled? What are his ideas of the 
objectives of education? Does he have practical 
ideas on how they nay be reached by all pupils? 

8. Expertise in field 

Does the candidate appear cognizant of recent trends 
in school administration? Does he seem to have a 
complete grasp of the field? 

TOTAL RATING 



5 4 3 2 



5 4 3 2 1 
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ZoMdlataly following the interview, each candidate la aaked to 
write a short eaaay In response to a standard question* The topic Is usually, 
"Describe (anonymously) the best administrator you have ever known and 
the reasons you feel the person [was] outstanding** or **Why would you like to 
become [the position being filled]?** These essays do not affect the rating* 
However, they may be of liaportance later to the prlnclpalahlp Intear^lew team 
of top district administrators* 

The ratings for each candidate are assigned according to the rating 
sheet (B^dilblt 3-1), which has a flve-^olnt scale in each of ei^t categories* 
The highest and lowest scores for each candidate are discarded, and the 
remaining scores are averaged. Thirty is the passing score, which means that 
the applicant must receive at least a four on most items to pass* As Davidson 
put it in his recent Instruction to the deanship Committee, **Three is con- 
sidered average* We don't want average administrators here*** Approximately 
35-40 percent of the candidates for the first-level positions (deans and 
curricul\im specialists) fail the screening* Fewer fail second-level screen- 
ings (e*g*, for elementary principals), but even here there are failures* 

Following the screening, applicants can go to Persozuiel and 
review their rating sheets, which aie anonymous* Candidates can also 
seek counseling from Personnel or from other top administrators* If a 
candidate fails, he may be rescreened after a one-year waiting period* 
If a successful caadldate fails to secure an appointment within three years 
of screening, he must be rescreened in order to remain to be eligible for the 
position category* As several of our Informants noted, the purpose of the 
rescreextlng requirement Is to Insure that aspiring administrators **stay 
current* ** 

Once a candidate has passed the screening for currlculxim special-* 
lac or dean, she must cos^ete with other successful candidates for a posi- 
tion* This competition is undrr the direct control of the supervising 
principal* Openings are advertised by specific schools In the weekly 
Administrative Bulletin * Vacancies are not advertised in the media, nor 
are special efforts made to recruit particular groups such as minorities 
and women* 
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HlllBboroug^'s practice is to promote from within the district* 
Because of its size (115,000 students) and the fact that, as the growing 
center of Florida's West Coast, it attracts a diverse population, the 
administration is comfortable with the practice of promoting from within. 
And, though Hillsborough is vmder court order for desegregation, equity in 
appointments has become a norm rather than an issue* Blacks, who make up 
about 'JO percent of the student population, are well represented in the ranks 
of elementary and junior hig^ school principals (and among curriculum 
specialists and deans)* It is a matter of some concerr. to the administration 
that, due to a recent promotion to central administrative ranks, there is 
currently no black high school principal* However, there are a number of 
black deanj and aosistants* Over half of Hillsborou^ County's elementary- 
principals are women, a fact due no doubt to a principalship career ladder 
that places heavy enphasis on classroom and curriculum es^rience* The 
proportion of women decLLnes substantially at secondary levels; about 10 
percent of junior and senior hi^ levels are women* However, women are well 
represented in the ranks of deans and assistant principals* 

When a position below the level of principal is advertised in the 
Bulletin , it is the candidates 's responsibility to apply directly to the 
supervising principal* The supervising principal may also ask Persozx.el for 
the hi^est scorers on the screening list and seek to recruit them* As one 
ex-candidate, now a principal, put it: "Once you screen, you have to get out 
there and hustle if you want one of these jobs*** 

The principal generally interviews several candidates for an 
opening* Some principals set up school -level interview teams of faculty and 
other administrators to mimic the Screening Interview* Ot^.v^rs choose to 
conduct one-on-one interviews with the candidates* At the secondary level, 
it has become the norm for the principals to select a dean or assistant from 
outside the school* As one commented: "This brings in new blood, and it 
keeps your other deans from fighting I" The same norm generally operates at 
the elementary level also, although the issue arises less often here since 
there is only one curriculum specialist per school* 
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Thm supervising princlpAl has a great deal of authority over the 
appointment decieion* However^ her autonomy is not complete^ for the selec- 
tion must bo approved^ first by Assistant Superintendent Wharton and# ultimately, 
by Superintendent Shelton* While these leaders-- particularly Wharton— scru- 
tinize these recomundations very carefully, in most cases the supervising 
principals themselves appear to have internalized the Hillsh rou^ County 
criteria for educational leaders, and seem to take pride in their ^ility to 
spotf groom, screen, and ultimately recommtnd candidates for appointment to 
these entry-level positions* As one said: ''These are our future principals, 
and we look at them pretty carefully*'' 

Once in an entry role, the aspirant undergoes a development and 
weeding process of several years' duration* Curriculum specialists usually 
spend five to six years in the role, and deans and assistant principals may 
spend even longer periods of time in these slots* Xn all of these roles, 
aspirants can avail themselves of numerous inservice experiences, including 
seminars, workshops, visitations, and demonstrations* As one elementary 
principal lightly saidt "Once you get to be a curriculum specialist, they 
inservice you to death on everything i" And then, describing the career path 
in a mosfe serious veins "It's just so sequential* Everything is right there 
before you* The training is right there if you want it*** 

The aspirants also have endless opportunities to serve on the 
committees, task forces, and councils that are central to the goverance of 
the district* While Hillsborou^ is a highly centralized system, it 1 not 
autocratically so* The central leadership is constantly soliciting planning 
participation and feedback from school-level staff, both formally hrough the 
committee mechanisms and informally throu^ the constant iresence of the top 
leadership in the schools* For instance, our informants universally echoed 
the report of one principal who commented, "Usually someone from Instruction 
or Administration«-Mr« Farmer [Assistant Superintendent for Instruction] , Mr* 
Wharton, one of the Area Directors or one of the General Directors [of 
Elementary and Secondary Education]-- drops by the school two or three times a 
week just to visit and see what's going on." By their own repoarts, the 
central staff use these visits not only to "see what's going on," but also to 
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"get to know" the ourrlculum speclallBts^ deans and aselstant principals now 
in the pipeline* And» according to these groups » this scrutiny is very 
focused on the substance and effectiveness of their job performance* As one 
principal coaonented^ "You're really being groomed while you're in this 
position* You're sought after for committees and things and they really 
watch you hard*" 

One of the chief virtues of this grooming process afj^ars to be its 
clarity* Everyone knows what is expected cf those who aspire to the principal 
ship* Active candidates stretch to serve oiv committees and task forces » to 
devise curriculum innovations and iqprovements for their schools » and to come 
to the attention of the top leadership through their work* As one successful 
cancxdate put it, "I've heard a few people say it's who you know* Well in a 
sense it is, but it's who you know or get recognition from for what you do 
*rid for your merit- For instance, I got to know Mr* Worden [General Director 
of Elementary Education] by volunteering to serve on the Summer School 
Committee* I didn't know him before that, and I wi ed hard and made core I 
did a very good job* Anybody could 've done that*" 

By the time the candidate comes up to the line to compete for a 
specific principalship vacancy, he has usually been observed performing as a 
curriculum specialist, dean, or assistant principal for a number of years* 
While there is no specific length-of -service reqtiirement in these positions, 
it is the rare candidate who doet not serve at least two or three years at 
one step before coxnpeting for the next* Our infoxmants uniformly indicated 
that while there were exceptions, given rare combinations of unusual oppor- 
tunities to distinguish oneself and the timing of principalship openings, 
five to six years' tenure was" generally the norm for each of the preparatory 
positions* 

Vacant principalships are advertised by school in the Adminis- 
trative Bulletin * Present principals are given the right of transfer, and 
the vacancy listed is not necessarily the one that will be available for the 
conpetition. For instance, seven vacancies for the 1982-83 school year (an 
unuaual number) resulted in a total of 25 moves when all the transfers 
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and pronotiona wara coiqplatad* Again, howavar, tha transfar policy ia wall 
known and publicisad, for it ia a atandard part of aach annoancemant. Hanca, 
principal candidataa ara wall awara of tha poaaibility that whan thay apply 
for MacFarlana School, MacFarlana'a poaition may hava bean filled by transfar 
and it nay ba a poaition at anothar school that ia actually opan. Candidataa 
ara urgad in tha announcaiMnt to ^'naka your daaira [for a particular poaibion] 
known," and it ia quita accaptabla to aak for achool X "^if it ahould bacona 
vacant throu^ trcu^afar.** Whila our infomanta wara coxnfortabla with axpraa- 
sing tranafar praf aranca for a particular achool af tar aacuring thair first 
principalahip, thay as^raaaad mora raticanca at tha candidate ataga* Moat 
achoad tha aantinanta of ona who said, "Whila I would*va likad to hcva gona 
to X achool, I raally fait Z should go wharavar I was placad. And still do. 
All of our schoola ara good, and all hava thair problems. While thera nsay ba 
lota of inconvanianca in comimiting depending on where you liva, there* a not 
raally that much difference among tha schoola thamselvea." 

Candidataa apply for vacant poaitiona in two ways: (1) by res* 
ponding to the Bulletin advartiaaotent; and (2) by being a member of the 
screened and approved candidate pool (presently about 35 candidataa at the 
elementary level, and about 60 at the aecondary level). The latter auto- 
matically confers applicant status, regardleaa of whether the candidate 
notifiea her General Area Director of interest in a specific poaition or not. 
In fact, it ia common practice for candidataa who have not actually applied 
for a specific vacancy to be invited from the pool to appear before the 
Interview Committee. 

Such invitationa may be isaued from several sources. First, 
Personnel reviws the list of screened and approved candidatea in order 
to ( 1 ) add enough candidates to those who directly applied to make up an 
interview group of "about two to three per vacancy," and (2) insure that 
those candidates who might be particularly suited to the poaition by virtue 
of special skills, geographic location, etc*, are called. Mew candidates 
also might be added by Aaaistant Superintendent Wharton's office, after he 
and his staff have reviewed the pool liat< Finally, the Intejrview Committee 
itself might decide consensually to expand the candidate group being inter-* 
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▼l6W«d. As one member of this Committee commented: "Ne might look at two or 
three per vacancy, then decide to go the list and pull two or three more." 

The Interview Committee plays a crucial role In principal appoint- 
ments In Hlllsborou^ County. It consists of the district *^s top decision- 
making team, and its fundamental role is to reach consensus about who ahould 
be principal at X school. Membership on the Committee extends to the Super- 
intendeivc) the six Assistant Superintendents (for Business and Finance, 
Personnel, Supportive Services, Administration and Operations, Instruction, 
and Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education); the General Area Director 
with oversight of the vacancy; and the General Director of Elementary or 
Secondary Education, as appropriate. In practice, however, not all the 
Assistant Superintendents consistently attend. The core committee there- 
fore tends to consist of about seven members, usually the following Super- 
intendent Shelton; Assistant Superintendent for Administration and Opera- 
tions Wharton; the Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, Personnel, 
and Supportive Services; the General Area Director with oversl^t for the 
vacancy; and the General Director for Elementary or Secondary Education, as 
appropriate. 

Each candidate is called before the Interview Committee for an 
interview that generally lasts about 30 minutes, and is regarded as extremely 
ijiportant by both candidates and the Interview Committee. The structure is 
open-ended, and nandidates who have been through the process characterlz« the 
questions as "What do you think about policy X or decision Y" questions, as 
compared to the "What would you do if" of qusstiotis that characterize the 
screening. Most of the candidates— particularly at the secondary level— are 
fairly well known to some if not most of the Interview Committee. For 
Instance, the General Directors are usually well acquainted with all the 
candidates, and both Wharton and the Assistant Superintendent for Instruc- 
tion, Frank Fanner, often are. Nevertheless, opinions and choices are not 
set at this stage. As one member of the Comm.ittee commented, "You may have 
favorites (among the candidates you know] but you're basically happy with all 
of them. You may speak up for one particular person to more strongly present 
their good qiaalities, but you listen to what everybody else has to say too. " 
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And, as Mwral an«cdota« illu«i;rated, opinions can be changed by a candidate'* 
interview perfornance. 

The Interview Conooittee waits until all candidates have been 
interviewed before discussing any. No rating forms are used, aithou^ 
individual Connittee aeobers may make notes as they desire. Questioning is 
free-flowing, and each Committee member q[ueries the candidate at will. 

The Committee often meets two or three tines to discuss and review 
issuen and candidates. According to several members, the discussions tend to 
focus on candidate-school matches , based on both student and community needs 
and the candidate's instructional/administrative skills and personality/public • 
relations skills. And, as one Committee member put it, "Everyone tends to 
stress their own special interest— Mr. Parmer enphasises curriculum, Mr. 
Wharton enphasizes comnunity (that is, the type of comnainity served by the 
school and the particular educational needs of the children]. Dr. Shelton 
eo^haaizes management, and so on. " 

The Interview Committee strives for consensus in its final recom- 
mendations, and usually attains it. In fact, our informants noted that a 
failure of consensus had never happened. If this should occur. Superintendent 
Shelton would, in his own words, "step in and take one side or the other." 

In actuality, the authority for the decision always rests with 
Shelton. And, the authority to TBcaamnd an appointment to Shelton rests 
with Assistant Superintendent Wharton. However, the essential decision- 
making is done conoensually by the top management team in Committee. As 
Wharton said, "I wouldn't write the letter [of recommendation to the 
Superintendent] unless everyone had agreed." And, as Shelton said, "In 
excess of 90 percent of the time I go with the first choice of the Committee. 
And if it's not the first choice, then it's the second choice." 

Those candidates who are not chosen to fill a vacancy— whether 
called for an interview or not— can reapply as often as they wish. However, 
there is an informal limit on the number of times one may bo called for an 
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interview and fall to sacure an appointment • The maximuai number Is perceived 
to be three by both Gonial ttee members and candidates* As one of the former 
said, **We may see an individual three times— by then, well. If they haven't 
been appointed ve will not reconsider them* But many people do seem to 
liqprove with time and more e^^erience and lots of times there just aren't 
enough openings to go around for so many good people, so It's not \inusual to 
call a candidate back once or twice* Similarly, one principal eigpressed the 
perceptions of current and former candidates with the coiament, '^If you get 
called down there three times and they don't appoint you, it's the kiss of 
death* " 

Once the final decision Is made. Superintendent Shelton carries It 
to the Board* This amounts to a formality, for like all Florida School 
Boards, Hillsborough County's Is limited In Its ability to Interfere with 
personnel appointments* The Board can only refuse a recomxnendati.on for 
cause* Further, while a Bo^^rd may challenge ar administration to show that 
cause does not exist or questlCi whether or not a particular appointment 
meets quality or affirmative action requirements, the relatloxmhip b^^tween 
the Hlllsborou^ County Board and Its superintendent Is so good that this 
never happens* Thus, once the Committee consensually arrives at a recom* 
mendatlon and Shelton carries It to the Board, Hillsborough's principal 
selection process is coiqplete* 

Historical Context 

Hillsborough Coxinty's cvirrent principal selection process has grown 
up out of three contextual factors: (1) the disintegration, turmoil, and 
scandal that characterized the district In the 19608; (2) the general desire 
for reform of this situation and the strong corrective leadership of key 
figures who are still part of the district's top management i and (3) the 
general stability of both the community at large and the school systeia* 

As a community, Hillsborough County Is part of the Tampa -St* 
Petersburg area, which Is the center and hub of Florida's West Coast* 
This area's population grew between 1970 and 1980 by 42 percent to over 1*5 
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adlUon pttopla, and Hlllsborou^ County Itself grew by about one-third to a. 
population of nearly 650,000. In spite of this growth » Hillsborou^» with 
its three municipalities (the largest of which is Tanpa)» still retains much 
of the character of earlier, more rural tines. The county (and the school 
district) covers 1»000 square miles» and ouch of the land is set aside 
for agriculture* Even the city of Tampa » an industrial center that is 
currently ejqperiencing major renewal and construction, is comfortably spread 
out and does not "feel" like a city of almost a quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants* 

Hillsborou^ County overall has about 13 percent black and about 10 
percent hispanic residents, most of whom live in the city of Tampa (which is 
24 percent black and 13 percent hispanic). The school district came under 
court order for biracial, black/white desegregation in the early 1970s. 
Since the district's proqpt and peaceful conplianee, the court has continued 
to monitor the plan by receiving periodic reports. However, racial eqalty no 
longer seems to be a major issue in Hillsborou^ County schools. Bather, 
eqxiity— particularly, in school adminstrator appointments -^as more or lass 
become and remained the noxia, and has in fact taken a back seat to "quality" 
in appointments. As one central administrator said, "In the beginning [of - 
desegregation] we felt it was necessary to have at least one black adminis- 
trator in every secondary school and we tried to do that. There was never 
anything in writing about it— we just felt we should do it. Now we just let 
the chips fall where they may. You recomnsnd the best person you can find 
for the job. The pools (of candidates] have enou^ minorities and women so 
that it pretty well takes care of itself*" 

Hispanic desegregation has apparently never emerged as an issue on 
any level. The main hispanic community, Ybor City in downtown Taapa, has 
been established since 1885 and is an integral part of the area. 

The Hillsboroug^i County school district has reflected (but not 
fuly kept pace with) the general population growth, and shown a small but 
steady increase of a few hundred students per year. Its present enrollment 
of 112,000 makes it the 15th largest district in the nation and third largest 
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In Florida* Its 124 schools Include 87 elementary schools, 25 junior high 
and aiddle schools » 11 senior hi^^s, and 2 special centers* The district's 
hispanic student population constitutes a substantially lower portion of the 
total than for the coimnunity at large, while its black student population 
constitutes a substantially larger portion* Specifically, hispanics are 
about 4 percent of the enrollnent; blacks about 20 percent* 

In spite of its growth, Hillsborough County is not a wealthy 
school district* Due to special state laws ained at preserving agricultural 
land from development, much of the county is virtually exempt from taxation* 
Hence, the district cannot realize much advantage from an e^qpanded tax base 
for the discretionary millage levies (above the state • mininum funding fomwla) 
that are the prerogative of every Florida coBonxnity* Thus, while it is not 
on the edge of bankruptcy or in serious retrenchment as are so many districts 
of the Northeast and Mift'est, Hillsborough's budgets are quite lean, and its 
salaries are generally low* 

In sum, the Hillsborough County school district reflects and serves 
a modem, progressive community that hi»s somehow managed to retain m«ch of 
the stabili^ and many of the values of earlier, more rural days. For 
instance, Tanpa is often spoken of as "like Atlanta 20 years ago," a compar- 
ison that evokes many a combination of urban and rural charms* The pace of 
life is pleasant; the populace friendly. And cooperativeness, fairness, and 
a sort of "let's solve our problems to everybody's benefit" attitude seem 
characteristic * 

Fifteen years ago, however, Hillsborough County was merely on the 
verge of . ng this idyllic ""young Atlanta*" In these earlier days, it 
was known more for its political turmoil and corruption than for its progres- 
sivism and promising future* This was reflected in the school system, which 
at the time was led by an elected euperintendeucy. In the opinion of most 
of our informants, the electoral feature of the superintendency caused 
the districts to become thorouc^ly embroiled In and permeated with politics 
in the most negative meaning of the term* By all reports, the Hillsborough 
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County school systra of tha 19508 and 19608 was characterizad by cronylsa 
and bud(&l8m at bast, and, mora typically, by naked patronage in a politics J 
spoils system of both instructional and administrative appointments* 

This is not to say that all principal (or instructional) appoint- 
ments made during this period were bad educational choices* Clearly they 
were not, for a number of the key leaders who developed and implemented the 
reforms that produced the current principal selection procedure served as 
principals during this era* (And a number of teachers hired during these 
days have emerged as outstanding principals ux^ier the new selection prrcadurs* ) 
Nevertheless, as one informant commented, "Sven the good people back then 
were chosen for the wrong reasons**' Morale was low for both teachers and 
administrators, and many well qvialified professionals did not bother to apply 
for advancement* 

The situation came to a head in the late 1960s* Increasing 
discontent and burgeoning scandals of a very serious nature led the board to 
remove the last elected superintendent from office and switch to an appointed 
superlntendency* Our Informants without exception referred to this as "a 
tims of great turmoil and chaos," characterized by much "confusion" and "loss 
of confldsncs in the schools*** To almost all, it was still unpleasant to 
recall, and was quickly put aside during our interviews* 

Into this crisis stepped an Interim Superinten'-^snt, appointed 
for one year while a national search for a new superintendent was being 
conducted* Under his leadership and the leadership of two of his Assistant 
Superintendents— -Paul Wharton, now Assistant for Administration and Opera- 
tions, and Frank Farmer, now Assistant Superintendent of Instruction (both of 
whom moved up into his administration from principalships)-^ork immediately 
began on in^roving both the cadre of principals and the method of selecting 
principals* As Wharton rather delicately put it, **During that first six^ontli 
period, we were getting rid of lots of poor principals* Then we started 
thinking about ways to get better principals*** 



Lnproving appointa«nt« and the appointaant proce«« was tha heart of 
the matter, for it was the naked patronage in hiring and advancement that had 
ultiJBately set off the orieie. A« Farmer aaid, "it waa a chaotic situation, 
and to try to pull thinga together we sought a ney way of selecting principals. 
To meet this need, these three leaders developed the basics of the selection 
process in effect today. The key to the process then and now is the entry- 
level screening, and this was the first element to be put into place. Other 
imporrant el«aents such as the curriculum specialist step on the elementary 
principalship career ladder came later. The purpose of instituting the entry 
screening was tiiofold. Pirst, it signaled the objectivity, fairness, and 
professionalism that was to characterize the new era* Second, it encouraged 
qualified candidates to cone forward, for now they had a fair chance. 
Aeplacenents were needed, and the district had long been having problems 
recruiting staff. 

Just as a "rough approximation" cf today's Screening Committee was 
getting off the ground, a new superintendent. Dr. Ray Shelton, was appointed 
(in 1967). Shelton, who came in from the Midwest, took the position on one 
condition I "School Board members must stay out of personnel. 1 told them, 
•if you recommend someone to me for a position I guarantee you it will be the 
kiss of death.*" This was quite acceptable to the Board, for one of its 
primary charges to Shelton was, "Clean this up and develop a professionally 
operated system." And there were many problems. For instance, the state 
funding formula was considered inequitable, salaries wre low, and there were 
serious shortages of applicants for positions, nonetheless, the hiring and 
promotion processes were top priority for both the Board and the new super- 
intendent. 

Shortly after Shelton took over, another crisis hit the system. 
The teachers struck in the spring of 1968, and many principals, assistant 
principals, and deans struck with them. One of the demands of the striking 
teachers was that there be a screening process for promotion so that everyon<!» 
would have a fair opportunity to be considered for advancement. This lent 
even more momentum to the direction in which Snelton and his staff were 
already moving. Further, the fact that so many school administrators decided 
to strike was of considerable concern to the administration. Ultimately, 
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this 1«4 to a o«r«fttl rathinklng of the principals' rola# and substantial 
■trangthsning of tha caraar laddars and grooning/davalopnant procass by «diich 
aspiring principals ara trainad and sccializad. 

Ov%x tha yaarsf tha naw principal salaction procass was '*tinkarad 
^th"^alifays building from tha foundation stona of tha scraaning»until it 
raaohad its prasant fom in 1975. Sinca than, the only changa has baan to 
adopt tha alinination of tha highast and lowast rating scoras about two or 
thraa yaars ago* 

Assistant Suparintandant lOiarton and Suparintandant Shalton hava 
omargad as tha xaajor architacts of tha salaction procass. Ona intarviawaa 
capturad tha ccomants of many with tha statamant# "The rafinamant [of tha 
salaction aysttm] and tha baliaf that it will work is a cradit to tha Suparin- 
tandant and Assistant Suparintandant [Wharton]— to thair honasty and integrity. " 
By ganaral consansu8# Wharton is particularly vital to both tha davalopmant 
and stiecass of tha procass. A principal himaalf (in Hillsborough) for almost 
20 yaars bafora moving into central administration in the lata 1960 *s to help 
build the new order, Wharton is intensely and deeply comaitted to maintaining 
the Integrity and the validity of the selection process • Bis cooBBitnent is 
shared not only by his peers at the top of tha district hierarchy, but also 
by others (principals and candidates) throughout the system* Hillsborough's 
approach seemed to us to embody a rsmarkably consistent and deeply shared 
vision. It is as though tha early days of patronage, chaos, and crisis have 
become a widely institutionalized memory i^ich evokes an attitude of "never 
again," and whose opposite is the consensually daftired, widely owned prasant 
aelection proceas. 

Perceptions of Participants in the Process 

Without exception, our informants felt that Hillsborough's principal 
selection process is "fair," "objective," and "offers a chance to everyone." 
We did not interview those who failed the screening or those who had repeatedly 
(mora than three times) failed to secure appointments. However, these groups 
were often referred to by our informants, who frequently echoed tha Interviewee 
who said, "There's some dissatisfaction. Ihose that don't get jobs are mayhe 
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a little bit bitter. They don't feel the Committee can really judge them at 
their best performance." Another eaid, "I've heard the comment [from those 
that don't get the jobs] that you have to know the right people. Maybe in 
some cases that does help, but it's not how most people feel. Basically it's 
a fair process.". 

When as]ced to identify the chief strengths of the process, informants 
repeatedly brought out this point of "fairness" or "objectivity." It appears 
that the diverse membership and the individually felt professionalism of the 
Screening Committee have had the desired effect for, when they think of "the 
process," most Hillsborough staff think immediately of "the Screening." We 
were repeatedly told that the Screening is "fair and objective" because it 
"minimises the political process in hiring" » "is done by several people— it's 
not just one man's opinion"; "gets at really meaningful questions"? "involves 
people who are actually on the firing line"; "gets everybody's point of 
view"; and "encourages everyone to apply—everyone feels they could go 
down and screen and be considered." 

Further, no one appears to have any serious criticisms of the later 
steps in the process, that is, the Interview and appointment decision-making. 
There is trust and confidence in the integrity of the district leadership. 
Respondents often pointed with pride to the fact that Shelton has held the 
superintendency for almost 15 years now, an impressive record for a large 
school district in these times. Many also pointed with pride to the success- 
ful track record of the selection process, noting that Hillsborough principals 
appointed in the last 15 years are "better trained," "more experienced," 
"more instruetionally oriented," and "know that they get the job because of 
their ability and keep their jobs because of their ability to produce rather 
than some other criteria." 

When asked to identify the chief weaknesses of Hillsborough's 
selection process, many of our informants' first response was, "I can't 
honestly think of any." This frankly astonished us when we first heard it, 
and caused us to be skeptical of both the individual respondent and the 
respondent sampling. Hence, we took special care to test our concerns, both 
by pressing the individual informants rather hard on the question and by 
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r •checking thm validity of thm sample. At the end of a week of interviewing 
and closely studying the districts o\ir skepticism was allayed. The fact is 
that-*-with the probable exception of those who have failed the screening or 
repeatedly failed to secure appointments— the participants are deeply satisfied 
with the process. 



A few suggestions for improvement did emerge, but these were in the 
context of substantial satisfaction with the process. For instance, several 
informants expressed interest in some type of individually Prescribed develop-* 
ment escperience or internship in the principal role itself for those in the 
final stages of consideration* Along these same lines, a number also offered 
what was perhaps the most negative criticism«*that a better job should be 
done of notifying and counseling those candidates who go through the Inter- 
view and do not succeed in securing an appointment* As one informant com- 
mented, "These are outstanding people or they would not have been called 
in* They need to tell them ^y they didn't select them and what skill to 
work on for next time." 



When we pressed, others commented on the inescapable limitations of 
any interview or screening process, noting that "there are good people who 
just do not screen well," and "you can't judge sincerity and true feelings 
about youngsters in a 30*minute interview." On the same topic of the Screening 
Committee itself, a few informants suggested that different Committees might 
vary in their "leniency" or "strictness," 2md hence it might be a good idea 
to empanel a standing Committee for a period of time or, alternatively, to 
standardize the questions available to each Committee* 



The Future 
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In the ayes of our informants, the future for Hillsborough County's 
principal selection process is stable and bright. The district leadership, 
principals, and candidates have a solid vision of its indefinite operation in 
its present form and its continued success in identifying and placing out« 
standing candidates* No changes are planned or contemplated, and, in i^act, 
our queries about its stability were met with some puzzlement. The general 
reaction was essentially, "Well why would it not continue? What is there to 
change? " 
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Our question about the futxire.^ however » was grounded In two critical 
features of the system that became strongly apparent early in omx visit. 
First, the process in part reflects the remarkable stability of both the 
community in general and the school system in particular. On the one hand, 
the community's growth during the past decade has proceeded at a very manage- 
able pace. Hence, the distruptions often typical of extremely rapid growth 
have been largely avotded, while the benefits of steadily increasing prosperity 
have been maximized. However, the area is generally regarded as "on the 
threshold of a real boom." As Chamber of Commerce publications note, "This 
area is projected to be one of the fastest growing in the Sunbelt by 1983." 
An impressive infrastructure has been put into place to handle this expansion, 
and there is solid planning for on eagerly anticipated future of growth and 
prosperity. 

Kevertheless , we could not help but wonder whether the more rural 
cultural values of cooperativeness, good will and trust— which help to shape 
the style and success of Hillsborough's principal selection process— will 
hold in the face of rapid urbanization. At present, however, this is a 
question only In our minds, not in the minds of our informants. 

Related to this issue is a second key feature of the process— its 
deep identification with the leaders who have designed and implemented it. 
As virtually all our informants noted, the leadership of Superintendent 
Shelton and Assistant Superintendent Wharton are of special importance, for 
they have had the primary leadership roles in principal selection and their 
"integrity, honesty, and professionalism" are viewed as the keys to the 
installation and credibility of the process. Much credit is also given 
to the professional leadership of other key figures, such as Assistant 
Superintendent Parmer and General Elementary Director Worden. 

Hearing this, we could not help but wonder about the consequences 
of the loss of one or more of these key leaders, particularly Shelton or 
Wharton. We queried extensively on this issue, and were once again met aith 
sincere puzzl«nent. The general response was summed up by one informant, who 
said, "Well it would be terrible to lose any of our top leadership, but there 
are a number of people who could take it [the principal selection process] 
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ov«r«** Rtspondtntfl thmn proct^dad to nana aavaral aacond-lina admlnla- 
tratora who wara confidantly parcaivad aa ""groomad and ready to atap in*** Aa 
ona raapondant aaid, **Tha paraonalitlaa would hm diffarent^ and that wovxld ba 
a loaa# but tha aystam itaalf woiild continues" 

Claarly then, In tha minds of ataff# Hillsborough's aalaction 
procasa is not dapandant on tha laadarahip of particular individuala* Hhila 
tha contribution of kay laadara in davaloping and sacuring tha procasa ia 
widaly racognizad and hailad, it has takan on indapandant atrangth and 
viability r and is now firmly rootad aa district custom. 

Coats and Banafita 

Hillaborough's principal salaction procasa haa few coata and 
many banafita to tha ayatam. Tha chiaf coat is the time raquirad of ataff 
who participate on the Screening Committees* Bbwevar# thia ia offaet by two 
factor a* Firsts tha ataff perceive the invitation as an honor and the 
activity aa an opportunity to make a real contribution to the governance and 
tha future of the district. (In fact^ we did not haar a single complaint 
about the amount of tine reqv-^redO Seconds many Committea participanta 
thoroughly an joy airing their own particular problema aa questions, maating 
and interacting with ataff from other araaa and levels in the district, and 
**8aeing the new talent coming up*** As one said, **It's kind of like the NFL 
draft* You get to aee the young players coming along*** 

A second cost of the process ia the i^tenaive involvement required 
of the top leadership in grooming, socializing, training, talent spotting, 
and on-the*-job asseasmant of candidatea in the pipeline* For instance, the 
auccaaa of the process at tha elementary level ia heavily dependent on the 
development (or inservice) experiences provided to the curriculum specialiata* 
Similarly, the final aelection and appointment of principals from the apecialiat 
and aaaistant principalahip poola ia in p^t dependent on the top adminiatratora* 
ongoing review of their actual job performance* Hence, theae leader a must 
make it a point to visit achoola conatantly, to work cloaely with the varioua 
councila and committeea where candidates try their winga, and to ba generally 
and intimately involved with the daily life of the achoola and achool staff* 
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Thi» eoit, if it can accurataly be so termed, is viewed by these leader* aa 
the essence of their role. As one coo»ei.ted, "What else are we supposed to 
do [if we don't visit schools and keep up with what's going on] 1" 

The benefits to the system are perceived to be myriad. They range 
from the restoration and maintenance of public confidence in the integrity 
and professionalism of Hillsborough educators to the encouragement and 
identification of -truly outstanding peqple." While none of our informants 
made overly much of the issue, it is also worth noting that student achieve- 
ment in Hillsborough County has been on the rise since the mid- 1970s. Cer- 
tainly there are many factors that account for this, including the district's 
general emphasis on curriculum and accountability. Nevertheless, by all 
accounts the role of the principal has specifically changed to emphasize 
educational leadership, and ti.<i selection process reflects this change in the 
career ladders, toie emphasis on the role of the final Interview Committee, 
and most of all, the composition and role of the Screening Committees. As 
one top administrator said, "Those Committees are very, very interested in 
what is happening in schools. For instance, this district used to appoint 
junior high football coaches to elementary prlncipalships. Now those elemen- 
tary committees will eat a junior high coach, even one who meets the Iminlauml 
criteria. They can't pass here— an elementary principal has to juiow el«aentary 
programs." 

In sum, Hillsborough County has devised a cohesive and widely 
shared principal selection process that works to the widespread benefit of 
virtually every constituency. The top administration is pleased with the 
caliber of candidates and principals the process produces. Candidates feel 
challenged and professionalized by the system. Principals feel empowered 
and validated— they know how and why they were chosen to be principals in 
Hillsborough County. And, last but by no means least, students appear to be 
receiving strong and effective educational leadership. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Use of the Internship In 
Hayward Unified School Distrlctr Callfoxnla 

Introduction 

Our search f cr school districts actively engaged in efforts to 
improve procedures for selecting principals through the use of internships 
resulted in suggestions from several Infomed specialists in educational 
administration that the Hayward Unified School District (KUSD) of Hayward, 
California merited direct examination as a district investing in an innova*- 
tive and excellent internship program of its own devising. The Hayward 
Assistant Superintendent for Personnel r Jack Weinsteinr welcomed our inquiry 
and arranged for a three-day visit in Harchr 1982* 

In this chapter r we first present a description of the HUSD's 
Administrative Intern Program (AIP); second, discussion of the AIP's histor- 
ical context! thirdr perspectives of the interns; next, some notes on the AIP 
in relation to women in leadership in Hayward, selection into the AIP itself, 
and the scope of various groups' peurticipation; and finally, commentary on 
the aftermath of the AIP and some of its benefits and costs* 

Proqraun Description 

In 1978, HUSO Superintendent Allan Bushnell charged the administra- 
tive staff with the task of preparing future leader 4^ Vor the district's public 
schools* The resulting program began operating in 1979* Its approach consists 
of locating and then training potential principals from within the district* 

Each April, all certificated non-management employees of HUSD are 
notified of AIP by the posting of an announcement like the ones shown in 
Exhibits 4-1 and 4-2 • Exhibit 4-2 sets forth the eligibility requirements 
and application and selection procedures of AIP* Mote that to become eligi-- 
ble, applicants must be certificated educators with at least three years of 
e^^erience, at least one of which must be in HUSD* In adddition, a candidate 
must hold a California administrative credential or be willing to enroll in a 
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Exhibit 4-1 

ANNOUNCEMENT FOR ADMXNZSTRATZVE TRAINING PROGRAM 



HAYWARO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
24411 AMADOR STREET 
HAYWARO, CALIFORNIA 94540 



ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 



The Hayvard Unified School District is seeking candidates for its Adzninlstre- 
tlve Training Program. Candidates will be selected on the basis of having 
demonstrated the potential to become an exceptional administrator*. Those 
selected will serve as intern trainees in a continuing program, which is 
scheduled to begin during the 1961-^82 school year* 



There will be an Important orientation meeting on THURSDA'^, APRIL 2, begin- 
ning promptly at 3:45 p«m* in the Board Room, at which timn the progrMi will 
be explained and application forms and other materials made available* 



District certified non-management employees who have an interest in applying 
for future administrative positions in the Eayward unified School District 
should attend this orientation meeting • 



Questions regarding the Administrative Training Program will be emswered on 
Thursday # Ajpxil 2. 
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Exhibit 4-2 

AMMOONCEMENT FOR ADMINISTIUITIVE TBAZNZNG PROGRAM 
HAYWARD UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Mcmoranduin 
TO: All Certified Personnel 

FROMx Jack Weinateini Aseistant Superintendent - Personnel 

SUB«3ECTs ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 

DATE; 

The Baywrxrd Unified School District is seeking candidates for its 1979-80 
Administrative Tr ining Program^ The District plans to select candidates who 
possess the potential to eerve as exceptional administrators • 

There will be an orientation meeting Thursday # JUNE in the Board Room, 
24411 Amador St*, beginning promptly at 3:45 p.m# Application forms and 
materials will be available at that time. 



In order to qualify, candidates must be certificated employees with at least 
three years tradLning experience! of which one must be in the Hayward Unified 
School District. 

toy certificated employee desiring an administrative position must success^" 
fully complete this training . All applicants must meet the California 
certification requirsments prior to their appointment to any administrative 
position # 

Screening will be in two steps before final selection for training which will 
begin in the Fall of 1979. 



Step I - Screening 
Task 



Who 



Where 



Date 



1. AppMcatlon Completed 

2. Simulated Problem Exercise 

3. Screen 6 Select Applicants 
for Step IX 



Candidate 
Candidate 
Selection 
Committee 



Personnel Office June 
Personnel Office June 
Personnel Office Jtme 



Step II 

Task Who Where 

1. Simulated Problem Exercise II Candidates Selected Personnel Office 

2. Group Interview Intezrview Committee Administrative Office 

3. Personal Interview Asst. Supt. -Personnel Personnel Office 
4* Select Candidates Selection Committee 



This training program is being designed for a three year period. 

Initial training will take place throughout the 1979-80 school year and 
continue for two additional years. 

Thank you for your interest in the Administrative Training Program. 
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ortd^ntialing program at a univaralty* Similarly^ only applicants holding an 
H.h. or M.Ed, degree or willing to earn one during the MP are considered 
eligible* The N.A* need not be in educational administration, however* 

The office of Professor Pera:szo of California State University, 
forater chairperson of the Cepartoent of Educational Administration, is 
located on the Hayward campus just about two miles from UUSC central offices* 
He has developed the Leadership Acadexsy, a consortium of 16 surrounding school 
districts, including HUSD, plus other agencies* AZP candidates for an M.A* can 
enroll readily in his departmental program, while others, including appointed 
line administrators, can enroll in the inservlce training offered by the off- 
caapus Academy* AZP interns can and do choose degree programs at other nearby 
caxq>uses, including San Francisco State University, so Professor Peraz2o*s 
programs are not compulsory* His M*A« program has the advantage, however, of 
grouping 25 matriculants from the consortium together in all core courses for 
a year# thus providing a sturdy local peer group which reinforces and enhances 
ATP learning for those engaged together in both at the same time (see Appendix B)* 

In 1979, 70 interested teachers showed up for the first AIP orien- 
tation, and 54 filed applications* The 13 members of the Superintendent's 
Cabinet screened these applications and narrowed the set from 54 to about 
31, who were then interviewed and rated* Some 22 were then selected as 
interns* (As will be discussed belcw, in subsequent years, the number 
applying ' .d the number selected both declined sx^stantially* ) 



All 54 applica' ts wrote letters of intent and did the problem 
exercises » which were evaluated without name identification* The Personnel 
Office then prepared a file on each of the 31 selected candidates* These 
were interviewed one at a time for 30 minutes each by six-member groups from 
the Cabinet* Interviewers conpleted separate, undiscussed, numerical rating 
sheets on each caxidldate and candidates also did another written problem 
exercise* Personnel conducted private interviews later with those who were 
not finally selected* 



Exhibit 4-3 summarizes the didactic content of seven full-day 
formal sessions attended by all Interns (Part II)* It also summarizes the 
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Exhibit 4-3 



DESCRZPTIOM OF TBAINZN6 PROGRAM 



I. CSpportunities for training may include: 

1. Fomal training sessions 

2. Attendance at Council neetings 

3. On site meetings 

4. Attendance at HUSD Board of Education meetings 

5. Internships 

6. Visitations 

7. Substituting in various positions, e.g., "Dean for a Day" 

8. Observations 

9. Participation in interviews 

10. Conference and workshop participation 

II. Areas for Administrative Training 

1. Evaluation of Personnel 

2. Curricultim Development and Instruction 

3. Contract Management 

4. Conflict Management 

5. Budget Management 

6. Facilities Management 

7. Time Management 

8. Policy, Administrative Regulations 2md Administrative 
Exhibit Development 

9. Orientation of Central Offica - Business Services, 
Instruction, Instructional Support and Personnel 

10. Role of Superintendent and Board 

11. State and Federal Progrsms 

12. Special Education 

13. Discipline and Control 

14. Due Process 

15. Student Rights 

III. Skills to be developed — 

1 . Listening 

2. Problem Solving 

3 . Motivation 

4. Public Relations 

5. Leadership 

6t Cotnmunications - verbal and nonverbal 

7. Human Relations 
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variety of infomal and practlcum opportunltlas that have been tried by AIP 
designers and Interns thenselves (Part !)• The best developed of these Is 
the task of Interviewing three administrators in each of the four divisions 
of RUSD central offices and preparing and flllnr; reports on these with 
Assistant Superintendent Weinstein* This task builds familiarity with 
district organizations ^ operations, and staff, which is essential to later 
functioning as a line administrator* It also builds interviewing and report- 
ing skills • Part III of Exhibit 3 lists the skills AIP tries to develop in 
interns* All three parts of the training program are planned to Intersect 
and overlap* Exhibit 4**4 shows the calendar of didactic sessions for 1981- 
1982, but it should be clear ^hat these are not the '*maln event** in AIP. 
Most sessions are led by HUSD senior officers, but outside experts are 
retained to teach parts of many sessions. 

Some interns withdraw voluntarily during each year as their experi- 
ences lead them to conclude that they do not want to become administrators or 
that their performance is probably not conpetltlve* There is no position 
awaiting anyone upon conopletion* This is stated e^^llcltly at the orientation 
session* There are also no posted grades or other Ingredients of Intra-group 
conpetition built into AIP, but there are tacit social con^arlsons made among 
interns as peers and between supervisors qua trainers^ 

AIP ends in June, with the close of the school year. Vacancies for 
vlce-prlncipalships, prlnclpalshlps, and similar administrative positions are 
then axmounced and interns may choose to become candidates, as do others in 
the system who axe alrea^ qualified* The HUSO selection procedure is 
closely analogous to the procedure for selection into the AIP, with the same 
C«Q)lnet members performing the same roles « 

An intern who has consisted her M«A« and who is appointed to an 
administrative vacancy serves, if she accepts, as an intern principal for a 
year* This probationary condition was not built into AIP but was added in 
1980 by Superintendent Bushnell because of his belief that the training 
period is not yet complete and because changes in administrative assignments 
are commonplace within HUSD anyway* The intern principals and vice princi- 
pals interviewed do not think of themselves in this way, however, and they 
e^^ect to continue in their posts or very similar ones in the years eOiead* 
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Exhibit 4-4 



ADMZNZSTR&TZVE TRAINING PROGRAM 

Calendar 

NOVEMBER 10. 1981 

Session 1 

Orientation 
3x30 p.m. 
Jack Wftinstein 

DECEMBER lOr 1981 
Session 2 

ComzBunications/Xiistening Skills 
8x30 a.m. - 5:00 p*m. 
Joel Tbomley 

JANUARY 12. 1982 
Session 3 

The Principalship 
8:30 a.m. 5:00 p.m. 
Ron BlcUce/Hcnry Nidolini 

PTORUARY 9. 1982 

Session 4 

Progressive Discipline/Evaluation 
8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p«m. 
Jack Weinstein 



The Superintendency/Budget Planning 
8:30 a.m. - 5x00 p.m. 
Allan Bushnell 

APRIL 15. 1982 

Session 6 

Classified Baployees/Services 
8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p«m. 
Eleanor Parker 

MAY 11. 1982 

Session 7 

Human Relations 
8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Joan Chambers 

JUNE 8. 1982 

Session 8 

Planning & Organization 
8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Joel Thomley 



MARCH 9. 1982 
Session 5 
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Hlgtorical Contaxt 



Hayvard vaa from its incorporction in the late 18008 until World 
War ZZ an agricultural supply preserve for Oakland and San Francisco* Since 
1942^ it has emerged steadily as an industrial and commercial production and 
trade nexus within the rapidly expanding metropolitan con^lex of the Bay 
Area* Zt is connected 1:^ the Bay Area Rapid Transit with all other parts of 
the metro* Zt stands at the foot bf a vast causeway and bridge linking it 
with the San Francisco side of the Bay^ and it commands an ideal location on 
four major highways that lead to all points in tnc region. 

New and advantageous as its location, transport system, and physical 
plant uid land use pattesnis are, Hayward*s period of transition from an agrarian 
Eden (the term was used often from 1870 to 1940) to a li^t industrial suburban 
mecca was quite brief. Zt g?rew frc» 30,000 residents in World War ZZ to nearly 
100,000 in 1970, and then it began to shrink. During the 1970s, public school 
enrollments shrank from a hi^ point of 32,000 to 23,000, and they drppped to 
about 17,000 by 1981. 

The growth during the preceding three decades was so rapid that 
some of the earlier community forms of cooperation, self-sufficiency, and 
rural traditionalism survived the change, although by the late 1960s many 
conflicting value preferences had begun to join with deep urbanization to 
transform Hayward into a kind of extension of Oakland* Socioeconomic and 
racial/ethnic changes in student enrollments were great and carried the 
transformation into the public schools as well. Not many years after it 
unified and after its beloved original high school was demolished to make way 
for land use changes, in fact, HUSD was becoming SO percent non«Anglo and 
was, in the words of Superintendent Bushnell, '"belly-up, financially, by 1976." 

Allan Bushnell was appointed in that year as a kind of one-man 
rescue party. With a Ph.D. from the University of California, Berkeley, and 
with superintendencies in southern California, New Jersey, and Long Island 
to his credit, Dr« Bushnell arrived with a reputation as a financial wizard 
and a vigorous trouble-shooter. His predecessor had been a native son of 
Hayward who came up through the s^ hool ranks* Dr« Bushnell *s mission in HUSD 
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was to turn it ''belly down f inancially# " to unify the district fully# to 
upgrade instruction^ and to pare down the rising numbers of excess seats* 
There were other goals but these were major ones and in his view, a super-" 
intendent ought to set a series of four* to seven-year goals # accoo^lish 
them# and move on to trouble*shoot elsewhere* 

Superintendent Bushnell is thus a self-defined journeyman adminis- 
trator # as distinguished from a native committed to remaining In the district. 
The exigencies of enrollment and resource declines combined enabled him to 
negotiate with the Board of HUSC for exceptionally strong control over all 
aspects of administration and program implementation* His contract for the 
superintendency (he is two years into the second of two four-year terns) 
states # for example: 

The Superintendent shall have complete freedom to organize # 
reorganize # and arrange the administrative and supervisory # 
instruction^ business # and operational staff and affairs # 
in the manner whlch# in his judgments best serves the 
School District* 

The Superintendent shall also be responsible for the 
select ionr placements and transfer of all personnel* 

ThMB, in 1977s Dr* Bushnell had the authority needed to plan and 
implement the closing of first one and then nine additional school facilities* 
He helped to counsel six of the affected principals into retirement or early 
retirement* In tii^ latter cases # he did not create an expensive plan for 
**brlnging up** the residual years in whole or even in part# but he did fashion 
terns which gave outgoing principals ample lead time to develop alternatives* 

The AIP grew up out of this combination of historical developments: 
the period of retrenchment had begun* Administrative positions were becoming 
extremely scarce^ yet the need for increased leadership cons>etency was 
acute and the generation who had entered school administration between 
1940 and 1950 was approaching age 65# An xxnusually enpowered superintendent # 
who came with a mandate to both retrench and to upgrade quality # needed to 
build a strong team of line and staff administrators* (One of his slogans in 
the AIP literature is, ^*To have a good administrative team you need a well 
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tralntd £ir»t atring and a davaloping bencht") Two years into the AIP^ Dr. 
Bushnell began a second program of ^^Prescriptive Inservlce for Principals. 

There have been three manifest objections to AIP within HUSD during 
its three*-year life. The Teachers Association charged initially that AIP was 
designed to take **free labor" from teachers for use in administrative work. 
Care has been taken therefore to pay for substitute teacher coverage as part 
of regular AIP operations. The Administrators Association has conplalned 
that an appointed principal should not be deemed an intern and has noted that 
this was not part of the original AIP plan. Under California law, this 
association has no contract status # however, and the objection has generated 
very little heat to date* Some Board members have asked whether AIP is worth 
the cost of operating it in a time of cutbacks; others want more say over 
who gets appointed, and AIP does little to expand their already negligible 
influence. In very hard times for public education, these ar^ formidable 
challenges, as we shall note later in more detail. 

The Interns 

Superintendent Bushnell said he Installed AIP because **I became 
appalled at the low quality of preparation characteristic of school adminis- 
trators here and elsewhere. They seemed to me to learn how to repeat the 
mistakes made by others and they suffered from isolation on the job.... I 
wanted to correct for these conditions and I wanted to combat the choice of 
principals through 'buddyism'. " 

What is most striking about the working selves presented by the 
interns during our interview's was the way^ all of them seemed to exceed the 
aims of their superintendent. They are observably more than well prepared 
and capable of devising thoxr own continuing, even lifelong, education as 
leaders. They are more than team players enjoying the benefits of membership 
in the HUSD circle of administrators, integrative as those benefits appear to 
be. They are also more than mere exceptions to the practices of "buddyism," 
••cronyism," and nepotism so deplored by Dr. Bushnell. .nelr most commonly 
shared and imposing characteristic appeared to be high ego strength . 
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Each has his or her own reasons for wanting to become a school 
admi'Alstrator and the reasons have been thought out with care over a long 
perioa of tine* Most cazne up out o£ classrooms within HUSD, but a few were 
drawn toward Hayward because they heard of AIP while working in other Bay Area 
school districts* Ths diversity of sources of esqperience^ educational special* 
isation, and life histories is great and there is an encouraging mix of males 
and females # age groups^ and racial/ethnic origins^ although Anglos are a bit 
too predominant for the composition of KUSD, and both Bushnell and Weinstein 
are recruiting teachers out of state in an effort to remedy this shortfall* 

All of the interns interviewed are upwardly mobile and occupation- 
centered, yet all are also realistic about the psychic costs as well as the 
benefits of preparing to leave classrooms for administrative offices* They 
appreciate their movement into the team membership defined by the Superinten- 
dent 's Cabinet, yet they are not overly identified with its norms or rhetoric. 
They offer independent criticisms of both KUSD and AIP in a relaxed and 
independent maimer, but they ea^ect to rely on their own initiatives in 
learning from their internships and they prefer to design their own "field 
trials* 

All of them regard the AIP as most worthwhile for its orienting, 
role-building, and associative features* They do not think of the didactic 
sessions as formally preparatory, nor do any of them believe that the homework 
task products are a sound basis for evaluation* Those who are simultaneously 
engaged in graduate studies appreciate the "theory learnings" as they call 
them, but they do not give much credence to the term paper exercises or 
examinations as methods for leadership preparation* In short, it is sustained 
interaction with supervising principals and some central office administrators, 
combined with some chances to try out on the job, which are regarded as 
uniquely worthwhile* 

One aspect of the apparently exceptional ego strength of the 
interns derives from their content specialties* They are self -confident 
about curriculum theory and the design of instruction in part because of 
their fields of preparation and practice. Many have speciall&ed in categorical 
programs in Title I and Hlller-Unruh projects funded by the state* Others 
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cone from special education, llbrarianahlpe , reading and language specialties, 
and deep ixraneraion in such fields as social studies and counseling psychology* 
Moreover, many have taught at more than one grade level and are disposed to 
move up or down the age group ladder with ease. Thxxs, they have the confidence 
that comes from content specialization, while their tenqpereunents make them 
open to serving as generalists* 

Every intern believed that, in the words of one of them, **In 
Hayward, entering the AIP means a big change the minute you throw your hat in 
the ring by applying for entry." The biggest change comes from a separation 
from one's teaching peers* ""The teachers you know best remain cordial and 
encouraging," said one intern, "but a kind of wall goes up so far as sharing 
nunors and problems is concerned. " Some but not all interns thought it would 
be hard to regain one's former place among teachers in the event of not being 
placed into administration, and all interns made it clear they considered the 
displacement and the risk of return to be uninc)ortant when confer ed with the 
opportunity to enter the AIP. 

Some interns remarked that most of the teachers "do not care" about 
administration. One intern said most of his teaching peers said, "H^ell, if 
that's what you want for yourself, good luck*" The attitude is not aimed at 
the AIP as such. It comes up out of strong sense of social distance between 
the roles. Another intern thought this was being reduced as teachers saw 
"that good administrative appointments are now being made." Still another 
observed that on location in training, teachers think of interns as an extra 
pair of hands and want to trade off tasks with her* 

The isolation from teaching peers is remedied by a progressive 
deepening of Mmbership in the administrative group. This change is fait as 
so inportant by interns that nearly all stressed that learning to build the 
new set of relationships was the real curriculum of the AIP. The HUSr 
is large, after all, and for most teachers contacts with central office staff 
are very infrequent except through the AIP. The Association of Administrators 
also hosts the interests and inducts them socially though not officially 
into the organization. 
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Wotten in Leadership 



The AZF has opened the ranks of administration to women in Hayward* 
Before World War II, women used to become elementary school principals but 
rarely anything •Tiigher. " Today in HUSD, as a result of the AIP and related 
reductions in sexism in the Bay Area, **only jobs like dean of women are 
sex-bound, " said a women intern, **and even the deans deal with both sexes 
in some matters.** One woman has become «t junior high school principal and 
several are newly appointed as elementary principals and high school vice- 
principals* **When a woman becomes the principal of one of Hayward's coBpre-* 
hensive high schools, said one intern, ••this district will be fully open to 
both sexes She thou^t this could happen very soon* 

Incidentally, contrary to our Phase 1 research finding, the women 
interns and appointed administrators whom I met conformed to no stereotype* 
They ranged in height from very short to very tall* Their appearances and 
styles of dress ranged from dowd^ to sophisticated and glamorous, and their 
manners from quiet and reflective to loud and loquacious* 

Selection Itself 

Selection as an intern does not rely upon "buddyism, " and selection 
for a principalship is affected deeply by the merits of performance as an 
intern* All those interviewed subscribe to these propositions, although the 
newcomers to AIP are not sure about the latter* To this extenc, then, AIP 
has accoss)lished the Superintendent's main aim* 

Several interns are conscious of the ways in which they are ••pre- 
selected** into internships, however, and at least two are convinced that 
principal selection itself remains a political process* Being the only male 
on an elementary school faculty still affects the pre-selection, as does 
committee work, ancillary contact with administrators as in guidance counsel- 
ing; and coming to the very favorable attention of an education professor can 
also help* 
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In other words, thm icalas that Moigti the applicants are hsld by a 
famr key senior administrators whose judgments are biased by prior acquaintance 
and by the recommendations of peers • Rating and paper grades are reviewed 
earnestly, but the procedure is confined to Cabinet members* There are 
no external appraisers and merit scores are not disclosed* 

These conditions appear to exert even greater influence over the 
later appointment/selection process, moreover. When an intern cr^mpletes her- 
year of training, she does not learn of her relative standing, nor is feedback 
on homework and practicum taslcs frequent or systematic. Above all else, the 
group of raters for a principalship has no new or independent raters in its 
midst. Thus, it could be the case that an intern preselected through 
favoritism could simply enjoy the benefits of a "halo effect" that hovered 
above him from before AZP entry until the final, later selection and appoint-- 
ment procedure. 

Nearly all of those interviewed were somewhat aware of these 
conditions, yet their levels of trust in the processes were very hi^. 
Several wore convinced that the political feature was primarily a matter of 
testing for some degree of social value convergence. According to these 
respondents, HUSO administrators are concerned with "firming up" the business- 
like qualities of staff and with "leaving far behind" the era of informality 
and ease that once characterized parts of the community. The viartues of 
efficiency, punctuality, fiscal prudence, and attention to procedural detail 
are visibly stressed* 

Scope of Participation 

Community leaders, board members, parents, teachers, and students 
play no part as such in the AIP. Business leaders may be invited to contri- 
bute to training sessions, as in the case of executives from nearby Sperry 
Rand, but only when their expertise matches the topic. 

No one interviewed believed it should be any other way. Community 
relations are managed with high efficiency by a full-time staff unit in the 
central office and some Cabinet members belong to organizations such as 
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Rotary. The HUSD design differs greatly in these respects from most districts 
in our Phase 1 research sanple* 

Participation scope is extremely narrow then, apparently as a 
natural extension of the hegemony over administration which the Board has 
given their Superintendent. He wards off deeper and more extensive co-involve- 
ment and his assistant superintendents— all of whom were in place before he 
took charge of HUSD— administer in ways that are consistent with this premise* 
In this circumstance, it is hard to imagine how the AIF could become more 
inclusive of other affected parties. All emphasis is given to a relatively 
closed system of teair^ selection, induction, socialisation, and cohesivenoss. 

There are several costs that accrue from this design: (1) AIP may 
achieve no enduring legiv-'macy in HUSD or its supporting constituencies. 
Lacking such legitimacy, it may not outlast the tenure of Superintedent 
Bushncll, who hopes to leave in 1983* (2) AIP could become sterile or 
irrelevant in content if sources of ideas, topics, and tasks are not multi- 
plied. (3) Most serious of all is the possibility that teachers and parents 
will not become equipped to appreciate the difference between new and old 
leadership performances* Informed leadership depends for its efficacy upon 
equally informed followers. 

For the present, these are conjectural hypotheses* The AIP is 
perceived by those who created and maintain it (and by those who have gone 
throug^i it ) as a vast improvement over the status gHS. SS^e. The range of its 
future functioning must narrow down to a very few interns each year after 
1982 ixi any event. Those who built it do not expect it to maintain its 
primacy over the long term. 

Pra( ticum 

If socialization into the admi.nistrative team is the event of 
gr*:eatest importance to AIP interns, opportunities to try the new self out on 
the job are certainly of next greatest importance. Practicum ejq)erience is 
hard to arrange in all training programs, however, and AIP is no exception. 
Interna receive only one-half day of released time each month (some have 
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arranged for nuch more tim than this) as an official resource^ and places 
to gain practical but supervised experience are often lodged in schools 
remote from the interns* regular work site* More crucial^ probably^ is the 
fact that some line administrators are better at sharing tasks and at super- 
vising than are others • 

One elementary school principal who distinguished himself in this 
regard is Frank Perry ^ who made such effective training use of two half-time 
interns one year that he was assigned this year to serve as the klB Field 
Training Coordinator. He has helped to upgrade the quality of the practicum 
for all 1981-1982 interns* Even with his advocacy and with close support 
from Jack Weinstein# some interns get fuller^ more relevant practice opportuni< 
ties than others ^ and the arrangements have an uneven quality # according to 
those interviewed* 

The first two interns assigned to work under Perry at the Roaese 
School helped to solve a variety of problems that were stressing that school 
seriously. The new principal now has three interns under her# and this 
appears to be an overload producing some faculty friction* Weinstein# Perry 
and others in Personnel do make an authentic effort to tailor opportunities 
for practice to the interests of many interns ^ however. A high school coach 
who had long conplained about field and locker room conditions has been 
doing administrative work with the plant operations and maintenance divi- 
sions # for instance^ as a rotation of '"angle of vision* Within schools # 
some problems continue to arise out of the amJoiguity caused by the fact that 
interns in training are still officially members of the teachers' bargaining 
unit. 

Kathleen 6oldm&n# who is now an Intern Elementary Principals wrote 
her M.A. thesis at California State University-Hayward on An Evaluation of 
the Adminiatrative Training Program in the Hayward Unified School District 
(1981). She found that the practicum assignments were of high isportance 
to interns and that they exhibited two major flaws: they tended to be 
workable for some trainees ani much less so for others; and the practice 
pearf ormances tended to remain unevaluated so far as the interns themselves 
could determine. 
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Aftermath of the AIP 

Respondents who had been appointed to vice principalships and 
principalships in the months after completing the AIP or a year later 
believe that the selection decision was based primarily on their ratings from 
group interviews and the scores on their written tests* They remember the 
interviews as being very demanding^ stressful encounters where they thought 
the.vT abilities were being tested with rigor. Jack Weinstein shares this 
opinion and takes pride in the reputation that has accrued to the procedure 
he did so much to design. A reputation for rigor tends natvurally to beckon 
future candidates who have reason to think they are outstanding* 

The flaw in the procedure was identified by one principals however, 
i,B a matter of a closed testing, rating, and choice procedure* Ko one of 
independent auspice ax^i no one not already very familiar with the AZP 
graduates is involved* Z have already pointed out the danger in the possible 
''halo effect** that may result, but the damage is greater than this may 
suggest* According to successful appointees, those who are selected are 
not sure why they 'Von," and those who "lose" and return to teaching are 
percei^^ed by others and rqputedly by themselves as failures, when they may 
in fact have been rated nearly identically* 

Unfortunately, the closed-system aspects carry over into the 
appointment protocol itself* Appointments tend to be announced \inilaterally 
at group sessions called fov other purposes or called as a kind of '^surprise 
session," where the Superintendent says, "Do you knw why you*re here?" This 
protocol very negatively received because the prospective appointees lack 
opportunities to es^lore terms and conditions, or to negotiate for altema*- 
tives* They also lack a sense of how and why a particular choice of position 
was made in their own cases* Because the onset of a new job is always 
influential in affecting performance later on, this is a small error in 
courtesy which cem have large consequences* 

Mitigating the harm in HUSD is the high level of interpersonal 
trust expressed by nearly all those interviewed* Unilateral, autocratic, and 
inconsiderate manners appear within the team to be charged up to tlie price 
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•xact«d by strong, afficitnt leadership from above* There is alao a candor 
about expressing feelings which suggests that the protocol is gruff but 
caring. One respondent said she was so angered by the appointment announcement 
that went to see the Superintendent and told him the process was deplorable 
and why." Her appointment was changed favorably for her a year later. 

Some later appointaonts appear to have been handled more sensi* 
tively, moreover, with some being Is^lemented one«to-one by Assistant Super- 
intendent Weinstein. There is in this the suggestion that the team cm move 
to correct its errors althou^ this may not be a matter of cause and effect* 

Finally in this regard, several interns mentioned the delicate 
issue posed by the demographics of the AIP. The Cabinet lacks a projection 
for future administrative vacancies ^ How many interns should be trained? 
Wl:at is the sexisible ratio of winners to losers to those waiting in the 
pipeline as AIP graduates from yesteryear? Some interns believe the losers 
become embittered, not because they be eved they had any guarantee but 
because they cannot interpret the process or their future* This would be 
less delicate and more ordinary if the AIP and subsequent selectlor. were 
themselves less structured and determinate in character. As things are, the 
sense of discrepancy is great and a few exceptionally able educators may 
become leading opponents of change. 

Benefits and Costs 

The AIP works in Hayward to train, assess, and select better 
educational leaders than most procedures we have studied from coast to coast. 
It has met its founders' major objectives and the expense has been slight 
when contrasted with the yield in increased coirqpetency . organizational unity/ 
and reported inpacts on the instructional services of many Hayward public 
schools. 

Its benefits spring from its auspice. It is the creattire of an 
exceptionally autonomous and contractually enpowared Superintendent, conjoined 
with the excellence fostered by a contemporary, knowledge«tble st2U?f of 
Personnel Administrators. Dr. Bushnell willed it into being and made 
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use of Its strengths » Jack Welnsteln and his associates planned and imple- 
mented It systematically and with verve* They have also docvimented its 
design and operating features so that others may adopt it in whole or in 
part* 

Its costs spring from the same sources; there is almost no 
involvement with outside groups because the ties to the central adminis* 
tration are so tight* This restricts ej5)anding the legitimacy of the AIP 
over time and may shorten its life*span* Cooperation with California 
State University is excellent^ yet there is not a clear demarcation of effort 
and HUSD takes on or prees^ts teaching tasks that mic^t be done better by 
professors* Nor have professors been drawn upon for program evaluation or 
for principal selection assessment* 

As a result r program content is long on personnel and operations 
administration and short, on curriculum and instructional features^ though the 
latter are not absent altogether* Above all# lacking widened co-participation 
and independent review or advice, the AlP can become subject to two serious 
internal flaws* 

It can devolve over time toward favoritism in the "pre-selection" 
of intern candidates, leading to later errors in prJLncipal selection judgments* 
Secondly, its evali^%tion feedback mechanisms are weak because Cabinet 
members le«irn how interns are performing but interns do not often learn from 
them in turn* Hence, the learning guidance can become distorted or xincertain* 

These are reducible costs* HUSD has ''a better idea" and has put it 
to work* It is capable of improving its own design and other school districts 
can adopt it and make changes of their own* The better idea is that rationality 
can be introduced into the preparation and seJection cf educational leaders 
for the principalship* 
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Chapter 5 



The Administrative Training Program of the ^ 
Montgomery County Public School System# Maryland 

Introduction 

In our search for school districts actlveli engaged in efforts to 
improve procedures for selecting principals through the use of Internships # 
several Informed specialists in educational administration suggested that the 
Montgomery County Public School System (MCPS) of Maryland merited direct 
examination as a district Investing in an innovative and excellent internship 
program of lus own devising. 

This chapter describes part of the Administrative Training Program 
of the MCPS. The part treated in great^Jt detail Is that which pertains to 
selecting and training interns destinea to become school principals* Adminis- 
trative training activities in MCPL . >clude many other elemental a few of 
which are referred to in this report. In order to provide for brevity, 
however, we refer to Intern selection and training as the Administrative 
Training Program (ATP) throughout this report* 

In this chapter, we first describe the historical context of MCPS; 
second, its approach to leadership training and selection in general; third, 
the administrative internship program Itself and certain other aspects of 
administrator training in MCPS; and finally, weaknesses and dilemmas of the 
MCPS program, and its special successes* 



Thlf^ chapter was coauthored by Karolyn K* Arnold, Administrative Program 
Coordinator of MCPS* Descriptions of Phase I, Phase II, the Administrative 
Internship Program, and the Assessment Center were written by Ms* Arnold* 
Other portions of this report were written by Robert A* Dentler of Abt 
Associates* 
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Hi<torical Context 



MCPS^a history during the twentieth century breaks readily into two 
phases* The first is summarized neatly by the unbroken super in tendency of 
Edwin W« Broome, who presided for 36 years (1917-1953) over the gradual 
development of a fairly traditional rural county public school district-- 
traditional beca\ise it ccrparsid rather closely with siudlar county systems 
emerging in that era throughout the Border States and the South, covering a 
largf^ land area dotted with small villages and a few exurb&n and suburban local-* 
itiea along the edges of the great urban center of Washington, D«C«, and tradi* 
tional becaxise it was de jure segregated by race and sharply differentiated 
as to instructional emphasis between its most rural and most cuburban locations. 

The second period began with the racial desegregation of the 
Washington, O.C* public schools, the rapid subuzrbanization of the Washington 
and Baltimore metropolitan region, and the buildup of public investments in 
public education coincident with the outmovement from the cities of tens of 
thousands of mid<Ue and upper middle income households • MCPS matxured into 
the post-Sputnik period of program innovations and reforms, plant expansion, 
*and staff recruitment. During the 1963-1973 period, it climaxed this stage 
of development by emergii.^ as one of the nation's largest districts, with a 
peak enrollment of 126,000 students, and with an earned reputation as one of 
the nation's best managed, staffed, and financed public school districts. 
Fueling this was the rise of Montgomery County to its place as one of the 
five wealthiest counties in the nation* wealth alone is seldom sufficient 
however* The distinction achieved by MCPS was enabled not only by ample 
resources but by active public involvement in supporting the quest for 
educational quality and by intelligent board choices in the appointment of 
key administrators, among them, Taylor Whittier and Homer Elaeroad* 

Whittier's major str itegy for district improvement, correlative 
with his program of plant and transportation expansion, was investment in 
staff development * He experimented with collaborative approaches to training 
with the university cf Maryland, whose flagship campus is located nearby, 
and with such federal agencies as the U*S* Office of Education, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National Institute of Health* Aa these experi- 
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nentfl continued, MCPS perfected its ovm Intramural capabllltieB to design and 
inplment staff developnent. Its Office of Personnel, under the leadership 
of Edward Andrewe, now the MCPS superintendent, generated a Department of 
Staff Development as one of three large units to manage a sophisticated and 
pioneering approach to personnel administration* 

By the late 1960 's, MSPS became the first and only school district 
in Maryland to be authorized to give college credits for its own ineerviee 
training programs and even to award the oguivalent of a master's degree. By 
the late 1970 's, M3PS had in operation a virtually complete personnel testing, 
selection, training, career guidance, and promotion system which encompassed 
all levels of staff from bus drivers and custodians, to clerks and school 
secretaries, to teachers and line as well as staff administrators. The 
personnel management system was articulated with board-approved criteria for 
perfomanoe, with supervisory and evaluative subsystems, and with public 
accountability procedures. 

Superintendent Elseroad proposed expansion of an internship program 
for administrators in 1970. The board approved it as a permanent ingredient 
in that year. Such a program had been evolving for five years but Elseroad 
made it permanent by inventing an arrangement to finance it with the differ- 
ence betwaen an intern's salary as a regular teacher and the salary that 
would have been paid for appointment of a regular assistant principal. This 
policy was li-Jced with the more general view of systemwide staff development 
as a substantial personnel benefit , as the inservice training courses became 
more elaborate and frequent and were provided free to eligible personnel of 
the district. 

Whittier, Elseroad, and Andrews all maintained dose fidelity to a 
corollary of staff development during the years from 1960 through 1982: If 
candidates for hire are carefully assessed before initial appointment, 
and if they are drawn from a large pool of applicants eager to gain jxjsitions 
in an exceptionally reputable district, then continuity and security can be 
achieved. As a result, MCPS suffered only one teachers strike between 1960 
and 1982. Until 1981, the Montgomery County Education Aasociation (WCEA) 
represented both teachers and administrators} and its leader sMp behaved in 
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thm tradition of a profasflional association rathsr than a union in many of its 
transactions* Evan whsn anrollmsnts began to decline significantly after 1975# 
contioiuity and security mre preserved* Some 31 teachers were laid off in 1980 
as the board moved to go from the seven to the six period school day, but ttiis 
was the first and only reduction in force MCPS staff experienced between 1960 
and 1981* In 1982# four teachers in health education were laid off* 

As Dr. Stephen Rohr# Director of Personnel Searvicesi explained 
about the underlying approach of MCPSi ''We have a great big bag of tricks we 
use in order to preserve stability while managing the enrolljnent decline*** 
Administrators or supervisors may request teaching assignments for at least 
one year at their salary level as administrators* After 25 years of service 
or by age 55, an employee can request a position of reduced responsibility 
but at the same pay for no more than three years* Currently, in order to 
protect the current administrative and supccvisory staff, MCPS has a partial 
freeze on regular appointments and puts many new staff into acting positions 
only for one to two years so that the headquarters Appointments Committee can 
plan ahead sensibly and with flexibility* 

What is important is that for two decades, at least, MCPS has gone 
to great lengths to avoid laying anyone off* ISie County is comparatively 
recession-proof because of its very close proximity to the seat of federal 
government* Its own tax base is extraordinarily favorable, and the County 
Board and Executive set the fiscal terms for MCPS, with input from the 
Board of Education* Th« County Council has navor cut tha district budgat 
savaraly or pracipitoualy • What ia avan mora important than the policias and 
sacurity-providing proviaiona of MCPS is tha oooial fact that teachars, 
office staff » and administrators beliave that tha district will maka this 
consar^*ing affort and will make it succassfully ovar tha long term* 

For thasa reasons » Ui« ATP should ba axaminad as part of a mora 
conprahensivu and parvasiva framework of dependable resource allocations > 
hic^ public involvement in district policy affairs (Superintendent Andrews 
estimated the Board net some 200 tijaes during 1981-1982), strong adminis* 
trative management, staff development based on deep and extensive insarvice 
training and supervision £t all levels, and on employment continuity and 
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Security* These conditions may not all be necessary for VhB adoption of a 
elAilar approach to internships # but they certainly facilitate success* 

Leadership Training and Selection 

The next three sections describe the three major parts of the staff 
development and selection approach used by MIPS. The first is a Leadership 
Training Program. This consists of two courses of interaction termed Phases 
I and II. The second is the Administrative Internship Program, and the third 
is the Assessment Center for Principal Candidates conducted by the system. 

Phage I of Leadership Training 

^'Phase Is Career I> r^iopaent for Leadership" is a course of study 
designed to serve primarily a career information fxmction for potential, 
aspiring administrators. Phase I is a non-credit, 10«*session, weekly course 
conducted after work hours for approximately 50 persons %*io usually hold the 
position of teacher, department head, or specialist. It seeks to provide 
relevant data, information and experiences to be used In conjunction with 
other factors (personal aspirations, educational background, es^rience, 
self •analysis, etcO In helping participants to make career decisions. 

The five objectives are as follows: 

1. To provide information with reference to 
career opportunities within the school system; 

2. To provide opportunities for self -assessment 
relative to leadership potential; 

3. To provide information with reference to 
others' views (those of administrative and 
supervisory personnel who serve as observers) 
regarding participant's leadership potential; 

4. To provide experience through the task (small 
group problem solving process) and simtilated 
interview sessions that may be helpful in 
future, actual task work and/or interview 
settings; 

5 9 To provide information relative to career 
planning. 
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Qbstrvtrs, Inttrvlowers, and peers ( participants * supervisors/ 
principals'—optional > are asked to base their evaluations on the following 
competencies I 

1* Interpersonal skills 

2« Coonunication and conceptual skills 

3* Group leadership skills 

Data, based on evaluations, are systematically collected and 
organized so that at the end of the program participants will have received 
infozmation on each of the categories listed above and a rank-ordered score 
for each of the evaluation activities* These data are intended to afford 
all participants an opportunity to view how others judged their skills and to 
see how well they fared with respect to the other participants* 

Program activities designed to meet the objectives of Fhaae Z are 
as follows: 

1* Self-assessment and Job Awareness Sessions : During these 
sessions r participants complete a variety of self-assessment inventories to 
help them become more aware of certain aspects of their leadership potential 
and style; also# MCPS personnel representatives and others present and 
discuss selection procedures and career opportunities within the ayetam* 
In addition, participants have the option of asking their principals to rate 
their leadership potential # using a format provided by the program coordinator* 

2* Group Task Session : During this session # participants are 
divided into small groups to work on a timely administrative problem* Each 
work group is observed by two Achool-based administrators who then evaluate 
and rank order participants* The groups may be leaderless; or each person# 
in tum# may be selected to act as leader of the group for a different 
problem* 

3* Simulated Interviews : The simulated employment interviews are 
conducted in thoee areas of interest expressed by participants* A range of 
administrative/ supervisory personnel are asked to cond uct interviews and then 
evaluate and rank the participants* 
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4. Feedback Session ; During this session ^ participants review an 
Individual data summary sheets Included In this sheet are scores based on 
evaluations from the observers of the task session^ the interviewers # and 
peers* Individual conferences may be scheduled for additional discussion of 
personal concerns* 

5. Career Planning Sessions ; During these sessions # individuals 
hear speakers and participate in a number of activities that focus on various 
aspects of career planning^ such as JLnformation interviews # additional 
training or retooling , and resume vrlting* 

Phase I is not designed to be an intensive training program^ a part 
of the selection process # a guarantee of an appointments or a requirement for 
an appointment* Bather ^ the course is designed to provide a base of awareness 
so that the participants may make decisions regarding administration as a 
career* About ninety percent of the participants felt that there was ample 
justification for and great value in the program and rated it as ""highly 
effective"* in the most recent (1980) evaluation* 

Phase II 

Phase I is a prerequisite for Phase II* Members of Phase I may 
opt to enroll in "Phase II: Introduction to Administrative Leaderships** 
a three-credit r 18-week Inservice course conducted after work hours and 
designed to provide participants with the following opportunities; 

1» To learn more about the roles and responsibilities 
of those in administrative and supervisory positions 
in the school system; 

2* To learn about administrative problems and issues in 
the school system; 

3« To explore and study concepts/ theories ^ and models 
relating to leadership/administration; 

4* To develop skills useful for administration/leadership 
positions* 

Drawing from selected readings and using a variety of speakers / 
films # small group discussions and simulated exercises # participants examine 
many aspects of the administrative role* In addition to providing opportunities 
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for portlcipantfl to maeu with school system adboinistrators^ ths ccurss 
incorporates the following topics and themes: the nature of management; 
declslon-fflaklng/problem-*solvlng; motivation; leadership styles; time manage- 
ment; sex roles in management; assertiveness training for management; conflict 
management; power and authority; panels of administrative interns f assistant 
principals f principals; and interpersonal communication* 

For example r the agenda of activltiee for one of the sessions on 
"Interpersonal Communication" included the following objectives i 

It TO increase knowledge of interpersonal communi- 
cation concepts; 

2* To increase awareness of one's own style of 
communication ; 

3* To increase skills in identifying effects of 
barriers to communication and one-way and 
two-way communication* 



Ihis same agenda also Included tha following activities s 



1* Introduction/Overview by program coordinators 

2* Assessment questionnaire on ccxnaunication 

terms (with answers on back) taken individually 
by participants for self-assessment; 

3. Lecture/Discussion on the concept of feedback 
and effective communication by program coordi- 
nator or guest speaker; 

4* Barriers to communication exercise in which 
participants are divided into small groups of 
S-6 people^ job-different* One dyad in each 
group sits back to baok and is observed by the 
remainder of the group as one of the pair 
gives directions to the other (who cannot 
communicate in any way) to asaemble a puzzle 
in which the pieces aure the same shape but 
different colors* After ten minutes # two-way 
communication is allowed for the next tmn 
minutes* The observers provide feedback* The 
small groups discuss the effects # advantages 
and disadvantages f of one-way and two-way 
communication* The total group then diacusses 
implications of the learnings* 
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5« Parff jnraslngt After reading a handout on the 
art of paraphrasing r partlclpante watch a film 
In which they Identify barrlere to and skills 
of paraphrasing • Thny are grouped into 
triads, job-alike f and are involved in a 
round-robin exercise in which two people 
conduct a discussion on a controversial 
subject (sample topics are provided) and 
practice pcuraphraslng during the conversation • 
The third person is the observer who records 
information on an observation sheets They 
switch roles \intil everyone has ttissumsd each 
rolst They then give feedback to each other 
about the effects of paraphrasing. 



Thus, Phase II has t%io major coc^nents-*-theory and prac'ulce* 
While based on administrative theories r this course provides participants 
with varied opportunities to apply the concepts to real situations # to build 
skills through practice sessions r and to work in groups of varying size and 
composition* In the current evaluation (1980), the Phase II program was 
given a "highly effective" rating by 97 percent of the participants. 



Administrative Internship Program 



Procedures for applying for the administrative internship, which 
is an intensive r on-the-job training program for prospective principals, 
are usually announced in the early fall in one of the weekly information 
bulletins sent to all personnel. Currently, conqpletlon of Phases I and II 
is recommended but is not required. Applicants undergo a ''book rating** 
whereby the deputy superintendent, the executive assistant to the super- 
intendent, and the associate superintendents review material for each 
candidate and give a one {top) to four (low) ranking based on degrees, 
experiences, skills as noted in a mandated resume format, certification, 
references, and evaluations* Then, the top candidates are invited to the 
Administrative Competence Sessions, which are an intensive observation 
and assessment of the candidates* Interpersonal skills, commtinlcatlon and 
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conceptual skilla* and group laadarshlp akilla. The asaasaoxs conttiat 
of adniniatratlva and auparviaory paraonnal, auch aa aaaociate auperin- 
tandanta» prlnclpala» director a and auperviaora* 

Although the apeclfic activitiaa are currently under review for 
poaalble revision, the onea uaed in the paat have been: (1) amall group 
problaai-aolving taak» (2) individual interviw, and (3) written taak. 
Candidatea are given pointa for their perforaancea on each of the activi- 
tiea and are then ranked. Mamea of the top peraona are placed on "the 
adndniatrative intern liat" for two year a after the ayatem'a Appointmenta 
Coondttee, compoaed of the auperintendent, deputy auperintendent, executive 
aaaiatant to the auperintendent, area aaaooiate auperintendenta » and 
director and aaaiatant direntor of peraonnel ( non-voting) , haa determined 
the nuaber baaed on future projected neada of the ayatan* When an opening 
for an aaaiatant principal occur a in a achcol, the deciaion ia nade by the 
auperintandent concerning placement of a current aaaiatant principal or an 
admlniatrative intern in that poaition. Xf on intern opening ia aet, 
aelected peraona from the liat are interviewed by a panel* then one peraon 
ia aelected to i.-articipate in the adminiatrative intamahip program. 

Each intern » aerving aa aaaiatant principal for one year, eiqperi- 
encea a wide range of activitiea which will prepare the intern for the role 
of principal. The acope of the intern 'a reaponaibilitiea includea the 
following araaa: inatructional program, ataf£, pupil peraonnel, management, 
commupity involvement and profeaaional growth. The principal to whom the 
intern haa been aaaigned ia reaponaible for the allocation of dutiea 
similar to thoae performed by an aaaiatant principal. The principal ia 
alao the primary trainer and aupervisor of the intern. Since theae taaka 
and activitiea in which the intern ia engaged help to determine the skilla 
which ahe developa, the principal ia expected to share all aapecta of the 
principalahlp with the intern so that the intern ia expoaed to the total 
operation of a school. 

Monthly seminar a are a major component of the internship program. 
The intern conducta theae aeminara with her auperviaory team, which conaiata 
of a central office aaaociate superintendent, area office associate super- 
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intendent, representative from the Department o£ Staff Development, and 
a university representative or outside consultant (depending upon whether 
the intern is receiving university . credits toward a doctorate or Inservice 
credits) . At each meeting, the intern presents an analysis of a log of 
daily activities and discusses a selected activ.'ty caialysis that deals with 
an Issue such as supervision of instruction, pupil personnel, or community 
and parent Involvement as it has contributed to growth and on which the 
intern seeks guidance. These seminars provide important feedback for the 
intern. The team's role is to provide support, guidance, end evaluation 
(interlw and final) of the Intern. The supervisory team has the oppor- 
tunity to study the intern's on-the-job performance, thereby becoming 
acquainted with the strengths and weaknesses of the candidate. The team 
assists the intern and principal In assessing the Intern's performance as 
%iell as helps design additional ejfperiences and determines more effective 
ways of carrying out current responsibilities. As part of this team, the 
Department of Staff Development representative plays a special facilitative 
role during the monthly meetings by acting as an advocate for the intern 
and as a group process observer. Finally, the internship provides partici- 
pants with an opportunity to esgperience school administration before making 
a final career choice. 

While the performance and analysis of local school duty assigi. - 
ments constitute the main thrust of the internship training activities, the 
Depart^'^nt of Staff Development provides other esqperiences to give the 
intern a broader perspective regarding educational leadership. While the 
intern is paid on the teacher's salary scale for the year, the difference 
between this amount and the salary of an assistant principal is used for 
additional Instructiona] programs and resources for the intern. After a 
needs assessment, training activities are planned that feature either the 
extension of knowledge about the school system or the development of skills 
and knowledge in educational management, leadership, and supervision. 
Opportunities may consist of specially designed tral -xing programs on school 
law, finances/budget or teacher supervision; group field trips or retreats; 
Individual visits to other schools or school systems; opportunity for 
individual assistance by consultants to assist with unique training needs; 
and par.-ticipation in workshops offered by universities and consulting 
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eonpaniat* Upon auccasaful cooplatlon of tha progxam, tha intam Is 
intarvlawad for an aaalatant principal position aa soon as an appropriata 
ona baoomas availabla* 

Aaaasaaant cants r for Principal Candidates 

Candidates for school principal ara obsarvad and raviewad through 
an assassmant center » which is a useful tool in identifying and selecting 
school priKcipals. Candidates are invited to the center aftf^r a review of 
their cradMitialSf recooiMndations and personnel folders by the system's 
Appointmants Coonittea* The center is conducted for an intensive r two-day 
period, usually at a local site. Each candidate participates in five 
exercises designed to give hin an opportunity to demonstrate specific 
contpatencies needed by affective principals. Using information from tha 
reaearsh, input from practicing principals, position job dascriptiona and 
personnel evaluation forma for principals, five areaa that reflect spacifis 
sJcills and parfomanca con^patanciaa «fare select «d for assessment during the 
program. Tha areas are: 

1. Skills in group leadarahip and problem solving; 

2. Suparviaory skills in analyzing classroom teacher 
behavior and conducting subaaquent conferences 
with teachers; 

3. Oral praaantation akills; 

4. Written communication skills; 

5. corganization and management skills. 

Thr'.aghout the program, tha behavior of tha candidate is 
observed and assaaaed by evaluators who include top axecutives and practic- 
ing principals of tha school system. At the end of each exercise, these 
evaluators complete rating sheets on the candidate. Each evaluator ia 
scheduled to observe each candidate in at leaat two exercisaa. After tha 
activities havf> baen completed, the individual rating forma are tabulated 
and summarized by each exerciae. These ratinga, baaed on 200 different 
competenciea , ara used by tha Appointments Committee to screen out some of 
the candidatea. Each candidate is given the opportunity to discuss the 
results and racommendad training programs for individual growth in an 
individual interview conducted by the director of personnel services 
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Shape of the ATP 



MCPS is one of the nation's twenty largest public school 
districts: It takes mor* than an hour to drive from one boundary to the 
other I it hosts over 92,100 students; it operates 160 school facilities? 
and it maintains a staff of about 11,500 personnel. As such, the district 
ci»erates coherently and with exceptionally high quality because it is 
organised around the principles of nodern personnel management. These 
include great investmnts in staff development. 

Prom the points of vie*' of every respondent, initial selectivity, 
career path guidance, training, and coivetitive assessment have been 
combined into an inclusive, challenging, and worthwhile upward mobility 
path for teachers who aspire toward leadership roles. The ATP, in other 
words, is neither special nor remarkable when viewed from within MCPS» 
rather, it is on'^ among many comparable patlivays to hei^tened proficiency 
and increased income. It has taken on greater inportance in recent years, 
however, for reasonm noted by Deputy Superintendent Harry Pitt. He 
believes the marketplace for locating educational talent has changed 
radically over two decades. "Wo once had five applicants for six jobs," 
he said, "and we had to make many ccmprooises with quality. Now we art» 
choosing one teacher or one administrator from among hundreds of applicants, 
and our selection and training procedures help us to hit well about 95 
percent of tlie time." 

The internship is conceived by most of those interviewed as the 
point where a very large funnel narrows sharply into a small neck. Those 
chosen have already estabUshed a high performance record ab teachers or 
lower level supervisory staff members. They all hold masters degrees and 
Bome have doctorates (from a variety of universities). They have usually 
done outstandingly in the Phase I and II courses, and they have demonstrated 
their skills in the assessment activities with distinction. Getting to the 
point of internship is regarded by most of the 3e interviewed as an intensely 
con^etitive process. 

^This and remaining sections ;^ere written by Dentler, based on his 
Interviews. 
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Thm int«x-n8hlp yaar is dans* with both didactic learning occasions 
and Infomally anangad aalf-atudy options* Learning progress and leader- 
ship potential are appraised after six months in an interim evaluation and 
then again at the end of the year* The final evaluation becomes a primary 
docomenu for review by the Appointments Committee in deciding upon placement 
as acting assistant principal or assistant principal. 

Everyone interviewed agreed that the strength of the internship 
es^erience is taken chiefly from the intezn's repeated interacticn with 
fflinibers of the supervisory teams # useful as the training and self -study 
opportunities are. It is through encounters with the supervisory team 
whose members include the supervising principals as well as some members 
of the itppolntments Committee # that the intern becwes socialized to admin- 
istration while the Comsdttee has tijne to build a deep, extended familiarity 
with the judgment and character of the intern as a future leadar. 

Vtealcnesses and Dilemmas 

The considerable power of the ATP springs from the mutual confi- 
dence that builds up between viiteran administrators and upcoming interns. 
Both sets of participants believe in the efficacy and the fairness of the 
process. The senior veterans are confident that they are discovering 
high potential for leadership and safeguarding against mediocrity, and 
interns and graduates are prone to trust In the wisdom and equity of the 
veterans. 

All selection and training designs have weaknesses, however, and 
most coma up against situatlonally induced dilemmas over time* In my 
opinion, the single most vital weakness in the design derives from its 
near-total reliance on the judgments of senior administrators within MCPS . 
Even the one outside consultant member of supervisory teams tends to be a 
retired headquarters or area office administrator. The ATP is devoid of 
contribution fzom such stakeholders as board members, cotomunlty leaders, 
business or government experts, parents, teachers, and students. This 
circumstance gives the total ATP great efficiency of operations and 
strengthens the consensual nature of socialisation and selection* It does 



this at the possible expense of greater validity and of pluralistic enrich* 
nent of both training content and selection judgments. Opening participa- 
tion outward in a huge, otherwise highly participative district, however, 
might prove cost-ineffective as well as threatening to the highly pitched 
eohesiveness of management in times when stability is hard to achieve. 

• 

niat eohesiveness is the most stri)cing characteristic of those 
interviewed. Veteran administrators, newly appointed principals and 
assistant principals, and interns do not come froo similar backgrounds. 
They are not all natives of Montgomery County, though a few are, of course. 
They come from diverse socioeconomic origins. They are mixed by sex and 
rtce and religion. They cone from private colleges and large public 
universities. They are diverse in their specialities: mathematics, science, 
history, psychology, elementary teaching, career education and work-study, 
and physical education, for example. There has been a clear operating 
assumption that leadership is widely dispersed across all categorical 
boundaries. For all of this, and for all of their manifest pride in their 
individuality, the new generation of principals-in-the-making mirrors 
the values, norms, and rhetoric of the senior administrators at MCPS 
headquarters. 

The interns and recently appointed line administrators have 
obvious attributes of educational leadership. They are poised, socially 
responsive, highly articulate, and analytically incisive. Oiey are not 
"yes-men," and their concerns for one facet or another of substantive efforts 
vary widely. At the same time, they are headquarters-oriented and socialized. 
Counter-cyclical and divergent thinking were not displayed. Criticism tends 
to be self -directed. Competitive striving is valued highly as is control, 
orderliness, and determined optimism. A disposition toward direct candor 
seoied reserved in some ways to Superintendent Andrews who is, however, 
acutely censitive to the issue of preserving continuity of leadership. 

The gravest, situationally imposed dilemma facing the ATP is the 
one generated by declining enrollments. Some 17 schools will close in 
1982-1983, and others were closed or changed in grade usage between 1978 
and 1981. The funnel of administrator selection is therefore clogged. 
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Tha surface probltn craated by the clog la that interna cannot be 
placed optiinally. Ihey nuat fill vacanciea aa these arise* They also may 
not be optiaally supervised by the reaident principal. Thia ia all 
in contraat to the 1970-1978 period when aasignaenta could be eurranged more 
selectively by the Appointments Committee* Today, some supervisory teama 
have their hands full with the taaka of guiding the supervising principala 
and with reappraiaing evidence about on-the-job performance accumulated 
during aaaignmenta* 

Conaiderable ingenuity ia exercised in order to reduce the 
impact of difficulties that arise from less than ideal placements for 
interna. For example , intemahipa are sometimes delayed and occasionally 
are split into two parts. Mutual trust facilitatea theae and other 
adjuatmanta and helpa to reduce the acale of the difficultiea. 

Thia ia but the aurface. Uhderlying it ia the deeper challenge 
of what to do when the waiting liat growa heavy with excellent younger 
administrators and the Xiat of surplus older administrators enlarges. 
While Z was waiting to interview Superintendent Andrews , for instance # a 
jolly clown in full regalia delivered vast bunches of balloons and messages 
from parents at one school who were lobbying to have their acting principal 
made permanent for next year. Dr. Rohr mentioned a letter writing campaiqrn 
by parents from a different school calling for the same action. In a third 
case, a new principal is leading a campaign to prevent the closing of hia 
achool . 

Andrewa, Pitt, and Rohr expressed equal confidence about their 
ability to solve this problem. Others were leas sanguine, however. One 
veteran at headquartersi said, "The ATP ia hanging by a thread. Placements 
are getting more problematical each year and the competitive fuzmel ia 
narrowing severely." An early retirement policy would be costly to 
ImplM&ent because some veteran administrators in the system earn in excess 
of $50,000 a year. Attrition to other districts has slowed down. There is 
a cluster of 55 to 63 year olds verging on retirement, but the cluster may 
not move our fast ei..)ugh to keep hope and trust at high levels aaong the 
aaaiatant principals on the line and among the interns in the neck of the 
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funnei. Several interviewees were %»rried that "MCPS may not stay on the 
cutting edge of excellence quite as much as it used to be*" 

Some 70 percent o£ MCPS's teachers have 15 years or more of 
employmevAt in the district. Many interns have been drawn from the ranks 
of those witli fewer years than this. They represent a talent reserve of 
crucial significance for the future vitality of the district, yet they 
cannot "waim the bench" indefinitely and remain as optimistic as they are 
at present. Mie same reserve contains the first large group of women and 
racial minorities, moreover, who expect to fulfill their aim at attaining 
principalships. A few are beginning ^o give more than side glances to 
beckoning opportunities in private sector management or technical positions. 

The a\ppointments Committee has "a bag of tricks" big enough to 
contain this logistical challenge. It has experimented earnestly with what 
it calls its •'80-72 policy," for example, of transfer to reduced responsi- 
bility while maiXitaining pay levels for no more than three years. Its 
advance planning resources are considerable when compared with other school 
districts we have .studied. Nevertheless, the current Board is as conserva- 
tive a body as MCPS has eseperianceu in twenty years, and next fall's election 
could intensify that body's determination to "cut frills and return to 
basics." 

Commentary on Content 

Cne of the isnues common to most administrative internship 
programs is that of cont.ent: What is taught and what is learned? The MCPS 
program is more explicit than many others in this regard. JUst aff the 
district has defined performance standards for teachers, so it has outlined 
for evaluative purposes five domains of effectiveness for assistant princi- 
pals and principals. Thome are instructional program, staff, pupil person- 
nel, management, and community involvement. The import of each domain is 
expressed repeatedly throughout inservice courses, supervisory team sessions, 
retreats, and ratings by supervisors. 
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Moat of thofl« Intervittwad believe the supervisory team meetings 
each month are the most valuable part of the internship, yet they express 
f rustJ «tion over their sense that there are too few ses.nions and that 
the sessions are too brief* The teams comprise highly paid senior officers 
with many competing demands for the.ir time# however # so the time they can 
give is seriously limited. 

The retreats offset some of this lijnitation. Interns find them 
to be of great value as occasions for studying with senior officers i for 
building peer relational and for making essential social comparisons. What 
is more I the didactic elements of retreats are prepared with great care by 
the Departnent of Staff Development to incorporate needs and learning 
interests es^ressed by interns* 

Ziistening to interns and recent graduates and again in reviewing 
program content # Z was fascinated by an apparent discrepancy: Instructional 
leadership receives first priority in the ATP so far as agenda and written 
criteria assert* Yet most of the teaching and learning # whether formal 
or iniomal through role modelling # concentrates on managerial aspects of 
the other domains and .on interpersonal style # according to those intern- 
viewed. Some interns say they balance this by virtue of their own profes* 
sional preoccupations with one or another content area of instructional 
improvement I and most have real e^^ertise in their specialties. 

Most interns and graduates of the ATP who reported a lack of 
curricular and instructional leadership content said that they adjust for 
the Imbalance by continuing studies on their own in content areas # both 
inservice and university-based. They take pride in designing their own 
pathways and they favor the ATP norm whi':h stresses the great importance of 
personal initiative* 

It seemed to me that the latent function of emphasis upon manage** 
ment and process as opposed to instructional leadership is to amplify 
the priority given to management skills within MCPS headquarters. There 
is not only a working assumption that interns are already accomplished 
educators # there is also a resocializing toward the pragmatics of district 
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maintenance, epokeenanshlp, logletlce, and reeource justification, which 

3 

tends to coiqpete with the concern with content* 

This latent function^ If it exists # also supports the trend 
toward increasing role differentiation between faculty and administrators # 
a trend carried by rising unionism, accountability and evaluation mechanics # 
and growing conplexities in articulating school management with rapid 
changes in the economy and the policy of the larger community* MCPS thus 
does not divorce management from the design of instruction* Indeed, it 
makes multiple efforts to tie the two activity subsystems together* 

As a result, some otherwise obvious needs get overlooked* HCPS 

is situated in the heartland of the nation's milltary-^hlgh technology 

complex^ yet micro->cooputer education has just begun to penetrate the 

curriculum* One of MCPS's high schools had only one micro-computer in 1981 

4 

and it. was reserved for exercises in advanced mathematics courses* 

One recent graduate said, "The ATP is much like an M*B*A* degree 
program* It is superb as such but its weakness is like the weakness of our 
district overall: We are not well equipped to supervise or to guide 
instruction* Our teacher evaluation procedures don't help in this* They 
widen the gulf and they also lead to end-of-year blanket judgments." A few 
interns and new appointees make good use of instructional e3q>ertl8e of 
their own and find ways to mobilize faculty around their specialties, but 
much more remains to be done* One new principal said she found headgxiarters 
staff were very receptive to her innovative initiatives in this reipect, so 
the channel for change is open* 



Senior central office administrators regard this paragraph as a mistaken 
interpretation* They view the content enqphasls on instructional leadership 
as very strong* They also point to several formal training programs for 
administrators and supervisors on instructional leadership # implementation 
of curriculum, and effective teaching* Quite a few interns and recent 
graduates disagree # however* 

^Interns are currently getting training on computer literacy and management, 
however* In addition^ the budget passed in May 1982 provides funds for 
substantially e}q>anding MCPS's CoxEqouter Related Instructional Unit, and 
most schools now have computers* 
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Superintendent Andrews and his Appointments Committee use the ATP 

as a means for affirmative action* They do not emphasize specific perform-* 

ance scores during the internship because they are determined to find and 

appoint women and ethnic minority candidates once assessmenx. leads to a 

5 

determination of adequate preparation and ability* Thus^ the ATP is more 
than' an equal opportunity program. It results in equalization of principal* 
ship appointments fiom among those who rank high in the training seG[uences« 

The acMevement is dramatic for women* Six women now serve as 
junior hi^ and. middle school principals* Many more are in charge of 
elementary schools # and two have become hi^ school principals* A woman is 
associate superintendent in charge of curriculum^ budgets and facility 
planning^ and one serves as an area associate superintendent* 

The record for racial minorities also shows substantial eqaity 
gains* in the 1975«-76 school year, 13 percent of the new administrative 
and supervisory appointees were from racial minorities, and during the 
1981^82 school year, this proportion rose to 24 percent* Dr* Rohr takes 
pride in noting that scrutiny of HCFS*s equity practices has been intense 
for a decade, yet, "We have never lost a case or even come close* 

Final Note 

Principal selection within MCPS is greatly enhanced by the ATP* 
The internship program is quite old, going back in fact to the late 1950* a 
when some of its basic features were first introduced* The ATP will not 
fade away because it is viewed by the Board as a meems of conserving and 
upgrading leadership, although it may undergo many changes during the late 
1980* s as retrenchment pressures continue to build* 
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This is but one among several reasons why scores are dropped from the 
record when a candidate has been placed on the list. Another includes 
separating staff development from appointment* 
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The ATP lts«lf Is made posalble by a oonblnatlon of elrcunuitances t 
diotrict wealth, longevity of top leadership, a concerted and longstanding 
policy of modem staff development, and giftedness among staff which 
is valuAd and sought after. One other, more subcultural feature seems to 
make the ATP highly wrthwhilet Parents and board members are highly 
participative and some board members are active as %^at one highly informed 
source called "guasi-administrators . ** Yet, except as provided for in The 
Public Sehocl Laws of Maryland , these and other influontials in the County 
do not seek to determine hiring and prcnotions of personnel. The influence 
is targeted not at appointaents but at the content and quality of programs 
and services. 

MCPS thus becomes a kind o£ ideal case for study of what happens 
when the most enduring principles of public management are actually given a 
chance to be implonented. Learning outcomes for students xoay not be 
enhanced in a direct or measurable way, but th^^ administrative context in 
which the teaching and learning environment is situated is greatly strength- 
ened. ^ addition^ public confidence in public education is maintain&a and 
program operations are facilitated by a climate of trust. Most ImmecLiately, 
building principals and assistant principals become a cadre of enthusiastic, 
self-confident, and adaptive instructional leaders. 
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CHAPTER 6 



The Katlonal As8ociat.\.on of Secondary School 
Principals* AsaesBment Center In 
Howard County # Maryland 



Introduction 

No e^loratlon of promising approaches for Inprovlng principal 
selection Is conplete without a look at the assessment center option t Long 
established In business and Industry as a tool for Identifying managerial 
talents an assessment center 



consists of a standardized evaluation of [assessee] 
behavior based on multiple judgments t Multiple trained 
observers and techniques are used* Judgments about 
behaviors are made. In part^ from specially develqped 
assessment simulations* These judgments are then pooled 
by the assessors at an evaluation meeting during which 
all relevant assessment data are reported and discussed^ 
and the assessors agree on the evaluation of the dimensions 
[being assessed] and an overall evaluation that Is made* 
The essence of the technology and Its most distinguishing 
feature Is the foundation of the assessment in the 
nsasurement of multiple characteristics of the Individual 
using multiple measurement tools and Involving at least 
some observation of an Individual's behavior by multiple 
observers* (Williamson and Schaalman# 1981) 



During the 19708^ the assessment center approach to personnel 
identification and selection began moving into education. Early in the 
decade^ a number of school districts (and universities) attexqpted independent 
development of assessment centers for managerial selection* In more recent 
years # a number of consulting firms that specialise in developing assessment 
centers for industry have begun to wor)c with some of the larger school 
districts to develop local centers* ^ 



Chief among these are Assessment Designs Incorporated of Orlando # Florida^ 
and Developmental Dimensions International of Pittsburgh # Pennsylvania* 
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Probably th« moat oonprahensive^ systematic « and potentially 
Important attempt to bring the assessment canter technique to bear on the 

selection of educational managers is that of the National Association of 

2 

Secondary Schuol Principals (NASSP) of Reston, Virginia. Since 1975, 
NASSP has been engaged in developing and pilot testing an assessment center 
modal for use by school districts in selecting principals (or assistant 
principals). Orider the leadership of Mr. Paul W. Hersey, NASSP 's Director of 
Professional Assistance, the development of the NASSP Assessment Center has • 
been thoroughly and carefully orciestrated to meet both the expressed needs 
of practitioners and rigorous psychometric standards. For instance, NASSP 
began its project by seeking technical advice and assistance from the American 
Psychological Association's (APA) Division of Industrial and Organizational 
Psychology. Through APA, NASSP obtained the ongoing planning and design 
assistance of industrial psychologists deeply immersed in this approach. 
Further, NASSP has resisted strong demand for widespread disaemination until 
extensive field testing to ascertain district ne^ds and concerns is completed. 
(For instai.ce, NASSP reports that over 200 requests for involvement in the 
pilot project hava been received.) 

• 

By early 1976, the first NASSP Assesment Centers were in oparation, 
and, by 1980, the number of pilot sites had grown to five school districts, 
all in the southeast within easy reach of NASSP assistance and monitoring. 
At this point, it was clear that the participating pilot districts vers quite 
enthusiastic about the Assessment Center. District administrators, assessors* 
and those assessed frequently claimed both direct and secondary benefits from 
use of the technique. However, no empirical evaluation of the Center's 
effectiveness had as yet been conducted. 

Hence, NASSP commissioned an independent, longitudinal validation 
study by a Michigan State University research team led by Dr. Neal Schmitt. 
The study is still in progress, with completion projected for August 1982. 



"Much of the NASSP-related material in this chapter is taken from conversa- 
tions with Paul Hersey, leader of the NASSP effort, and from two of his 
recent articles: "Good Schools Require Talented Leadership," Educational 
Leadership , Fall 1982; and "NASSP 's Assessment Center," NASSP Bulletin, 
SeptMBber 1977. We are indebted to both Mr. Hersey and to NASSP for their 
cooperation and assistance in making this chapter possible. 
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Prtllainaiy results, however, are eneovuraglng (Sehmitt, et. al., 1981) • For 
instance, the ear\y findings show the KASSP Center to have high internal 
validity. In other words, assessors generally agree about participants' 
performance and are able to make meaningful distinctions among the various 
skills being assessed. Second, the N21SSP Center's content valic^ity is high. 
Administrators generally judge that the Center's <»xercises provide the 
necessary information on the skills assensed, and that these skills are 
indeed required by the principalship. Finally, the Center's criterion 
validity«or ability to predict subsequent job performance— is generally 
positive (although low, probably as a result of the small predictive validity 
sample available at the tine of the preliminary report) . 

Further development of the- WlSSP Assessment Center model has not 
awaited completion of the validation study, however. Interest and demand 
from the field have been too great, and have offered excellent opportunities 
to eaepand the test* In addition, KALiSP has been responsive to practitioners' 
needs for additional refinement that have emerged as the field test has 
progressed. 

In 1980, five more pilot sites %fere added; in 1981, three more; and 
in 1982, one more** These aawer sites are geographically diverse, and, 
together with the first sitae, now provide demonstrations and tests of the 
model in all five major geographic areas of the country. Even more importantly, 
the last nine demonstrations include intermediate or regional units that 
serve several local school districts and state universities with major 
responsibilities for outreach, as well as a few individual school systems. 

Most of the- participating pilot sites are now of the first t«ro 
types, for NASSP has found that organizations serving several local districts 

^In a recent conversation, Hersey noted that the final year of the validity 
study has found the Center's criterion validity to be notably higher (and 
still positive). 

^One of the original five sites discontinued involvement, making a current 
total of 13 sites participating in the pilot test* 
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9«a«rally can make mora eoat-affaetlva usa of tha Center than can moat 
Individual achool aystama (with t' n axcaption of vary large, growing diatricta). 
In fact, NASSP anticipatea that meuny of tha amaller individual diatricta that 
are currently a part of tha pilot may move in the direction of aerving 
nearby diatricta once their local needa ajca largely mat. 

In addition* aoveral pilot aitea have moved in the direction of 
exploiting the Aaaeaaaant Center 'a natural potential for ataff development. 
In fact, intireat in the ataff development potential of the Center haa been 
ao great that it haa led MASSP to incorporate thia aa a major thruat of ita 
pilot teating and model development. For inatanca, in May, 1981, MASSP 
initiated a program with Par Weat Laboratory of San Pranciaco far the crea- 
tion of de\ jlppmental training packagea for aome of the varioua akilla 
aaaeaaed by the center. And juat recently NASSP elected to extend the pilot 
teat for one more year to iaplimant an Aaaaaamant Center Development Conaor- 
tium for the purpoae of developing additional training packagea and atrate- 
giaa before relaaaing the Center model for wideapread diaaemination. (The 
Conaortium, which includea Howard County ia diacuaaed in mora detail later in 
thia chapter.) 

In aum, by the time the pilot project ia completed and all ia 
ready for wideapread diaaemination iu 1983, the NASSP Aaaaaamant Canter 
will have been rigoroualy validated and aubj acted to inplauentation teating 
in a variety of educational aettinga throughout the country. More than 300 
aaaeaaora will have been trained, and more than 800 participanta aaaeaaed. 
The model will alao include an array of ataff development materiala and 
atrategiea keyed to the varioua akilla aaaeaaed. And last but by no meana 
leaat, the model will encompaaa a knowledge baae about implementation isauea, 
problama, and atrategiea. 

Our goal in aeeking the incluaion of tha NASSP Aaaaaamant Center 
approach to principal aelection in thia atudy waa not to evaluate either the 
NASSP model in particular or the concept of aaaaaamant cantera in general. 
Hather, we aought to document thia important innovation from the perapectivea 
of both reaearchera and practitionera , particularly the latter. To accom- 
pliah thia goal, we aought the aaaiatance of Mr. Hcraey, aaking him not 
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only to share information about the MASSP project but also to nominate three 
pilot districts for our research team to visit* 

Of the nominations, we delected Howard County, Maryland, chiefly 
for two reasons* first, Howard County has been involved with the NASSP 
project since 1980* Hence, while implementation of the Howard County Center 
is virtually complete f the experiences of implementation and adoption are 
still very fresh, and provide many insights for other districts considering 
this option* Second, Howard County is in several ways (albeit not all) 
typical of max^ school districts today* Serving about 25,000 students, it 
combines the urt>an and the rural, the deeply traditional and the thoroughly 
modem* And, while act in severe decline as are many northeastern and 
midwestem districts, it is not experiencing rapid growth as are many 
Stmbelt districts* Finally, Howard County has a moderate annual turnover of 
school administrators (two to three a year at most), and a large pool of 
hi^ly competent candidates to coxxpete for these few available positions* 

Witli Mr* Hersey's introduction, Howard County's Ajsistaxit Superin- 
tendent £or School Administration and Curriculim, Mr* Noel Farmer (who serves 
as Director of the Assessment Center) and Superintendents Dr* Thomas (joedeke, 
welcomad our inquiry* Subsequently, Mr* Farmer and Dr* Lee Smith, Director 
of Staff Development and Co-Director of the Assessment Center, hosted our 
five--day visit to Howard County in late February, 1982* 

In this chapter, we first describe the NASSP Assessment Center and 
its operation in Howard County; second, key contextual features of the 
district; third, special iii3)lementation issues that have arisen for Howard 
County as it has implemented the Center; fourth, perceptions of partici- 
pants; and finally, the future and some costs and benefits of the Center in 
Howard Coun*cy* 

Description of the Assessment Center 

One of the most notable characteristics of the NASSP Assessment 
Center model is that it is standardized for all adopting districts in both 
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Its b^filc technical oparation and Its kay inplamantation requlramants^ with 
much aaphaaia givan to tha lattar* As Exhibit S-1 showp, the HASSP Ganaral 
Daaign Modal not only apacifiaa various tachnical faaturas^ but also addrassaa 
tha local rola rasponsibilitiaa of tha assaasors^ tha placa of the Centar in 
tha adopting diatrict'a adminiatrative hiararchy^ and the maintenance and 
distribution of aaaaaanant reports* 

5 

Adopting dlstricta are allowed some leew^iy, as Exhibit 6-2 shows* 
For Instanua^ Howard County has chosen to have the Assistant Superintendent 
for School Curriculum and Instruction act as Centar Director (with the 
Director of Staff Development acting aa Co^Director ) ^ rather than a personnel 
administrator* In the context of the particular administrative structure 
of Howard County , district peraonnel feel that thia gives the Center more 
visibility r and widely aignala its burgeoning isportance for both principal 
selection and staff development* NASSP's point is sinply that (aa tha field 
testing has repeatedly shown) an appropriate, hi^ly placed member of the 
district hierarchy nust lead the implementation effort if it is to be success^ 
ful* 

Similarly, Howard County has made decisions about the distribution 
of the assessment reports (Item 7) that are appropriate to the way in which 
the Center fits into its own basic principal selection process (discussed in 
the following section of this chapter}* Again, MASSP's point is simply that 
tha assessment reports must be used by the district if is^lemantation is to 
succeed, aa tha field tests have also shown* 

To ensure integrity of both the technical and isp lamentation 
f eaturos of the model, HASSP requires that adopting districts enter into a 
contractual agreement. As Exhibit 6-3 shows, this agreement addresses both 
technical (Item 2c) and is^ lamentation (Item 2a) particulars* And, for the 
latter, it once again es{>hasia as the necessity of top-level support and 
backing and pronqpt utilization (Item 2e)* 



Howard County anticipates making some changes in this Design Modal after 
the transition phase is coiqpleted and all its eligible candidates have been 
assessed, particularly in Items 10 and 11* Anticipated changes are 
discussed later in this chapter* 
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Exhibit 6-1 



■ MASSP ASSESSMENT CENTER 
General Design Model 

1. The objective of the NASS? Assessaent Center is to assess the potential 
. of candidates for assistant principal and principal positions. 

2. The pool of eligible participants for the Center includes all current 
district employees who have attained (or will soon attain) the leg^l 
qualifications and credentials for the position of assistant principal 
or princ;>al« 

3. A team of six assessors for each scheduled Center will include principals 
and other district adainistrators. An admini.strator in the district's 
personnel and/or staff development office will act as the director of t e 
Assessment Center program. 

4. Twftlvci x'^^urticipants will be assessed at each Center. 

5. Assessment reports wil\ be written by the assessors with the assistance 
of the director of the Assessment Center. Each assessment report will 
contain: 

(a) A sunmary of the participant's strengths and improvement needs. 

(b) Developmental suggestions for the participant. 

(c) A recomoiendation tram the assessor team as to whether the parti* 
cipant should be placed as an assistant principal or principal. 

A positive recommendation by tarn assessors will indicate that a Center 
participant is considered to have significant strengths overall and is 
likely to succeed as an assistant principal or principal. A participant 
who is not recommended by the assessors may, nevertheless # be placed in 
an administrative position if that individual has specific abilities 
which are required. 

6. Bach participant will receive a confidential feedback interview in 
which strengths and improvement needs are discussed. During this inter- 
view a copy of the assessment report will be provided to the participant. 

7. An additional copy of the assessment report will be kept in the district's 
Assessment Center file for a period of 4-5 years. Besides the Assessment 
Center director and participant, the following persons will have access to 
this reports the superintendent, directors of instruction, and the princi* 
pal or other supervisor under whom an administrative opening has occurzed. 

8. Center participants who perform poorly will not be disqualified for 
consideration for futtire job opportunities. Participants who request to 
be assessed a second time will be required to wait at least two years 
after their initial assessment. 

9. Potential participants will be notified through posted announcements when 
Centers are to be held. Scheduling of Centers will be done irrespective 
of the occurrence of administrative openings. 
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Exhibit 6-2 . 
THB aowAM) cooMVT POBLZC scaooxi stmm hMtsmxm cxMm 



1« Th« prioary obj«otiv« of thm Howard County Public School Aarainant Contor li to 

tho potential of candidatoa for adtainiatratlva aaaiataat, «aaiat«nt principal 
and principal poaitiona* 

2. Tha pool of aligibla participanta for tha Cantar includaa all currant district anploy 
aaa vho hava aat thm Maryland stata cctrtification raqulraMnta for ichool aAUmiatra*- 
tion (prinelpal)« 

3. Ilia Aaaiatant 8«v«rlntaada&t for School AdMiniatratioa and Curriculum %^1 act aa tha 
diraotor of tha Aaaaaaaant Cantar prograa. Sia diractor of tha Aaaaaaaant Cantar will 
aalact a co-diractor for aach Cantor. A taaa of alx traiaad aaaaaaora will conduct 
aaoh Cantar. 

4. Twalira participanta will ba aaaaaaad at aach Cantar. 

5. Aaaaa aaant raporta will ba vrlttan by tha aaaaaaora vith tha aaaiatanoa of tha diractor 
of tha Aaaaaaaant Cantar. Saoh aaaaasant raport will contains 

a. A TOBBary of tha participant 'a atrangtha and i^proraaant naada. 

b. OavalopMBtal aaggaatioaa for tha participant. 

c. Ovarall parfozaaaca rating. 

An avaraga or higbar rating by tha aaaaaaora will indieata that a Cantar participant 
la conaidarad to hawa ligaifioant atrangth overall and ia pradictad to ba auecap aful 
if prcBotad aa a acl*wl baaad aMJiiatrator. 

6* lach partieipaat will raoaiva a oonfidantial faadback iatarviaw with tha Cantar 

diractor in which atrangtha and iaprovaaaat naada ara diacoaaad* During thia intar- 
▼law a copy of tht aaaaaiant raport will ba proridad to tha participant. 

7. An Hittli^ral copy of tha aaaaaaaant raport will ba kap;: ia tha distriet'a Maaaaaaat 
Cantar fila for a parlod of four to fiva yaara. Za addition tc tha AaaaaMaat Cantar 
diractor and participant* tha aashara on aa iatarriawiag taaa viU ba abla to raad tha 
raport if tha caadidata appliaa to ba iatarriawad* tha aajority of aaoh iatarriawiatj 
taaa will ba cnapoaad of tralaad aaaaaaora. Aa raport w^^U not baccaM a part of tha 
paraonnal flla« 

S« Cantar participanta who do not racaiTa a rating of avaraga or higfaar will not ba 

diaqoalifiad for coaaidaratioa for future job oppurtuaitiaa • Participanta who raquaat 
to ba aaaaaaad a lacood tiaa will ba raqolrad to wait at laaat two yaa&i aftar thair 
initial aaaaa«ant. 

9. Potantial participanta will ba netifiad through poatad annoimcaaanta wh^ Cantara ara 
to ba hald* Sohadnling of Cantara will ba dona irraapactiva of tha occurranca of 
adaiaiatratiTa opaniaga. 

10. A candidata'i participation in tha Aaaaaisant Cantar doaa not guarantaa aalaction for 
an adainiatratiTa poaitioa# now or in tha futura. A candidate 'a involvaaant in tha 
Aaaaaaaant cantar doaar howarar, indicate aincare inter eat in being conaidarad for auch 
a poaition. tdtaa a Tacancy ooonra^ AaaaaHant Center participanta and other oandidatea 
will ba conaidarad upon receipt of application* Paraona who do not participate in the 
>Baaaaaant Center nay be conaidarad aa oandidatea to fill ateiniatrative vacaneiaa. 
Since it ia in the iatereat of tha Soward Couaty public School Syataa to uaa tha beat 
inforaation available about each candidate to reach appropriate aaployaent daciaiona# 
all paraona intartatad in becoming a achool adiiniatrator are atxongly encouraged to 
apply for participation in tha Aaaaa«vant Center. 

11. the Bower d County Public School Syataa will continue to uaa tha currant proaotional 
policy #1414. the Aaaaaaaant Canter will be another data diaanaion in thia proceai. 
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Exhibit 6-3 
MASSP ASSESSMENT CENTER AGREEMENT 



1. TERM OF AGREEMENT 

ThiB agrMm^T^t for pa: \ ipation in the NASSP Asaesament Center project^ 

by and L^etween the school district of 

(h^ein referred to as ''District") and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals (herein referred to as- "NASSP" }^ shall be In 
effect for t%io (2) years: from through . 

2. CONDITIONS FOR PARTICIPATING 

Pursuant to participating in the NASSP Assessment Center projects the 
District agrees to the following conditions: 

a. The Board of Education of the Districi: formally authorises partici-- 
patiun by designated personnel in the NASSP Assessment Center • 

b. The District will designate a cadre of not less than eight (8) 
assessors to participate in the NASSP Assessment Center project* 
These assessors will be trained under the direction of HASSP# and 
the District will assume all expenses for travel , room, and board 
connected with the training of each assessor. The District will also 
pay a fee of $25 for each assessor trained, to cover the cost of an 
Assessor Handbook and other required materials* 

c. The District will purchase from NASSP all specially prepared and/or 
copyrighted printed materials used in the District/NASSP Assessment 
Centers. (A cost sheet is attached to and made a part of this agree- 
ment, and these costs are subject to annual adjustments •) 

d* The District will not reproduce, copy, or duplicate any documents 

used in the District/NASSP Assessment Center for distribution or sale 
(or both) to anyone (person, agency, or organisation) outside of 
official school District Assessment Center personnel %rithout thci 
es^ress and official permission of NASSP • 

e* The District will implement an Assessment Center within eight (8) 
weeks of the time assessors are trained and approved by NASSP* 



Date 

Representing the District 



Representing NASSP 
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NASSP'fl inclusion of these and other Implementation feattiree as 
part of the model itaelf hae the effect of encouraging school districts to 
think carefully about their needs and whether they are most appropriately 
addressed by the Assessment Center—given district resources r philosophies, 
and gererai contextual constraints* It is one of the ironies of the education 
profession that there are '*bandvagons" or fads that periodically sweep the 
field and. then fade into oblivion or disrepute when they inevitably fail to 
live up to overdeveloped esq^ectatione • The very strength and attractiveness 
of the assessment center approach in general»«»ita cohesiveness , precision, 
psychometric power# and intuitive "common sense" appeal^^-make it an excellent 
candidate for just such a fate* 

Hence,. NASSP has built into its Assessment Center model several 
early checkpoints (such as the contractual agreement) to stimulate users to 
examine their expectatione closely* As MASSP's Center Director, Paul Hersey, 
commented, "It"s not for everybody and we want them to think very carefully 
before they get into it«" 

For its part, prior to making the final decision to adopt Howard 
County investigated the Assessment Center closely, through both a study 
committee and exploratory meetings with HASSP* Describing the latter, one 
Howard County administrator noted, "Mr* Hersey really made us stop and think 
very carefully about exactly why we wanted the Center and ho* wo were going 
to use It. He didn't tx^' to control It— the policy decisions were all 
ours— but he did ask— and got us to ask ourselves— sons pretty hard questions 
about what it was for» how it: fit in, how we wanted to set it up» and how 
various groups might react tr it. And this proved to be very helpful. I 
don't think we would hav«t been as successful with it as we have if we had 
just junped in. It's not the kind of thing you can just go out and order, 
like a textbook." Other Howard County staff echoed this, and stressed the 
inqportance of formulating clear goals and obtaining "a strong, deep organi- 
zational conmitDent" before is{.lementation begins. As Assistant Superin- 
tendent Famer said, "You're involving the lives of people [through the 
Assessment Center] in a deeper way than ever before. You can't have even 
a tinge of a cavalior attitude. " 
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The basic technical features of the NASSP model are conaon to 
aaseasment centers in general* First, the Center is an event , not a place, 
and is conducted as frequently ae the adopting district desires. For instance, 
Howard County presently conducts Centers three times a year> As increasing 
numbers of eligible staff are assessed, the district anticipates that it may 
cut back to twice-a-year Centers* 

Each Center is conducted by a group of six highly trained asses- 
sors, whose charge it is to observe, measure and evaluate 12 candidates 
as they coqplete various exercises and simulations* Assessor training is 
crucial to the validity and reliability of the Center, for the scoring of the 
various exercises is behaviorally groixnder, and standardized to a hi^ degree 
of precision. In the KASSP model, assessors participate in a three-day (and 
evening) training session at MASSP offices in Reston, and are then monitored 
by an NASSP representative for at least the first two Centers they conduct. 
(Spot monitoring is done therec^ter. ) 

Monitoring of the first two Centers that newly trained assessors 
conduct is considered by NASSP to be an integral part .of assessor training. 
As Hersey comnsnted, "You are not an acooiqplished assessor after three days 
and evenings of training. You have to actually go throu?^ a few Centers to 
get a full sense of what it's about* So for the first two Centers [each 
lasting five days] new assessors are monitored with immediate feedback [on 
tlieir performance]*" In addition, assessors must be certified by NASSP as 
having satisfactorily completed or "passed" the training before they may 
independently conduct Aaseasment Centers* It is worth noting that assessor 
trainees do not always pass* 

Selection of the assessors is viewed as extremely important, both 
in terms of their local roles and their personal potential for becoming 
"good" assessors— they must be accurate, precise, and comfortable with a 
"behavioral evidence" approach to observation and evaluawion of staff* In 



'since our field work was conpleted, NASSP has instituted preliminary screen- 
ing of assessor nominees* Each nominee is interviewed personally by Hersey, 
who uses a structured interview protocol to determine whether the nominee's 
motivation and actual availability are sufficiently high* The aaaessor 
role is quite demanding— of ten more so than adopting organizations 
roalize— and this interview serves to screen out nominees whose other role 
commitments are prohibitive* 
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addition^ it is critical that aasaf^sor taaxna ba balancad for raca and aax* 
NASSP apacifiaa that aach taam of six aaaasaors must include both principals 
and district administrators, but doss not spacify whicli district administra-* 
tors* Howard County has chosan to hava 17 assessors trained, including 
principals at each level, top central administrative staff who are directly 
involved with principals and schools, and Personnel Office staff* For 
instance, all three Directors of School Administration {elementary, middle 
an.d hl^ school) and the Director of Curriculum are trained assessors, as is 
the Director of Personnel* 

Interestingly, Howard County took a risk in selecting its assessors 
solely on the basis of their role responsibilities and not on the basis of 
their entry *level support for the notion of an assessment center* By their 
own accounts, several of the assessors were **real doubters** and "Jkeptics** 
in the beginning, and undertook the training with considerable reservations 
about the workability and validity of the Center* For Instance, several 
commsnted that they had had serious doubts about mixing levels of participants 
(elementary and secondary) in the Center, as Howard County planned to do from 
the begizuilng* Others commsnted that they initially ''slxnply could not 
imagine how the Center could achieve objectivity in something as subjective 
as somebody's observation*" 

The district elected this strategy for two reasons* First, VJie top 
district leadership (and the study committee responsible for recommending 
the assessment center option) felt it essential to Involve the key line 
administrators if the Center were to have real credlbiixty* Second, every- 
one felt that if the "doubters** remained unconvinced even after more intimate 
e^^ostire to the methodology, this would signal the possibility of serious 
difficulties in adoption and necessitate some rethinking* 

The risk proved well worth the taking, for, by their own accounts, 
the ** doubters** emerged from the training solidly convinced* As one noted, 
**It laid my doubts about mixing levels quickly to rest* It focuses on the 
univeraals of administration axid staff promotion, and It really doesn't 
matter whether you're talking about elementary or middle or high schools*** 
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(Those assesBed are not quite as sanguine about this Issue, however*) Other 
doubters** repeatedly commented on the objectivity of the method, noting 
that, more so than they had ever ejqaerxenced, the training focused on 
teaching assessors to observe behavior and build chains of evidence for 
later conclusions and evaluations. As one commented, "It opened up a whole 
new way of looking at and evaluating people for me in general. Even outside 
the Center not? I find myself looking for evidence before I make a decision 
about somebody •** 

Almost without exception, the Howard County assessors we spoke with 
also commented on the rigor, intensity, and thorou^iness of the training. 
The training did not entl--'<tly escape criticism, however. Nhile the major 
concern eagpressed by most of our respondents was simply that they "wished 
there had been more time because there was so much to learn, ** a number 
es^ressed additional concerns. Chief among these was the perception that 
there is likely to be some decay in assessor skills over tine due to the 
length of tine between Centers, and that it would be helpful to have perior'lc 
refresher courses. As one assessors' ccxnmented^ "You do get back into it 
because each assessor reviews all the materials prior to each Center and then 
the group of assessors gets together. But I always wonder if I*ve forgotten 
something and Z think it would be helpful to go back maybe once a year for 
some refresher training.** Still another respondent wondered if "perhaps 
assessors should be trained as regional or consortium assessors [so that they 
assess more frequently and don'tj lose the skills if it's too long between 
Centers. " 

Since our field work, NASSP has addressed the decay issue in terms 
of both individual assessors and the Center in general by adopting an approach 
for annual reaccreditation of all NASSP Center-. Specifically, each adopting 
agency must substantiate and certify annually that it has met NASSP 's Standards 
of Quality (contained in Appendix B). Failure to meet these standards 
results in withdrawal of NASSP accreditation, including withdrawal of copy- 
righted materials and the NASSP name. The Stemdards are con^rehensive, and 
require that a one-day refresher course be given to all assessors who have 
not conducted a Center for six months or more. 
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Othar inforaantfl criticised the traiziing for apacific waakneaaes 
ralatad to ona or two particular axarcisaa. For inatanca^ aa ona notad# 
**Thara ia no training in intarviawing^ yat the [personal] interview ia so 
important* Intereatingly^ both the aaaeaaora and thoae aaaesaed in Howard 
County aeemed to re^ara the personal interview as ona of the coo^aratively 

weaker exaici^ea i;i general* Lack of apecific training for aaaeaaora in 

7 

interviewing akilla may be the reaaon* 



cipanta on 12 akilla diaanaiona^ which are defined in I .ibit 6-4. These 
disienaiona have bean enpirically determined and valid <d aa isportant to 
tha prinoipalahip. While all MASSP Aaaeaamant Center, ^^vaiuata all. 12 of 
thaae ditLanaiona^ adopting diatricta may chooae to wc ^ht them differently 
depending on local neada and philoaophiea* For inatanca# Howard County haa 
choaen to give preeminence to five: (1) problem analyaia; (2) judgment; (3) 
organixational ability y (4) laaderahipi and (5) sensitivity* Not only are 
thaae five moat directly related to Howard County 'a viaion of the principal* a 
role# but they are alao the **beat maaaured** dixnenaiona# in the dlatrict'a 
eatiaation* Other adopting aganciaa may select other dimenaiona for excq?haaia, 
or choae to wei^t all 12 equally* 

The exerciaea and aimulationa completed by the participants are 
deaigned to meaaure specific skills diaanaiona. Preaantly, there are aix 
exerciaea, each of which maaaurea at leaat aix of the 12 akilla dixnansiona* 
Further r with two exceptiona (Kange of Inter eata and Peraonal Motivation), 
each akilla dimenaion ia meaaured by at leaat two (and uaually three to five) 
of the exerciaea* 



fidentiality and integrity of the Center* While entering candidates and 
outaide observers may know that the aimulationa include such a .ivities &8 a 
leaderlesa group activity, a fact-finding and atreaa test, papar«*and*pencil 



Hersey notes that NASSF new devotee a ^nll half -day of the aaaesaor train- 
ing to the personal interview, and includea interviewing techniques* 



At each Center, the aix aaaeaaora evaluate eac^ of the 12 parti- 



The exercises themselves are cloaely guarded to protect the con- 
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Exhibit 6-4 



SKILLS TO BE ASSESSED 



PKOBLEH ANALYSIS 



2« JUDGMENT 



3. ORGANIZATIONAL 
ABILITY 



4. DECISIVENBSS 



LEADERSHIP 



SEMSITIVITY 



Ability to seek out relevant data and analyze complex 
information to determine the important elements of a 
problem situation; searching for information with a 
j^pose. 

Ability to reach logical conclusions and make high 
quality decisions based on available information; skill 
in identifying educational needs and setting priorities; 
ability to critically evaluate written communications • 

Ability to plan, schedule # and control the work of 
others; skill in tising resources in an optimal fashion; 
ability to deal with a volume of paperwork and heavy 
demands on one's time* 

Ability to recognise when a decision is required 
(disregarding the quality of the decision) and to act • 
quickly. 

Ability to get others involved in solving problems; 
ability to recognize when a group requires direction # 
to effectively interact with a group to guide them to 
accomplish a task. 

Ability to perceive the needs # concerns # and personal 
problems of others; skill in resolving conflicts; tact in 
dealing with persons from different backgrounds; ability 
to deal effectively with people conceding emotional 
issues; knowing ^at information to communicate and to 
vAiom* 



7« STRESS TOLERANCE 



S. ORAL CGHMUNICATION 



9. WRITTEN 

COMMUNICATION 



10. RANGE OF INTERESTS 



11. PERSONAL MOTIVATION 



12# EDUCATIONAL VALUES 



jkbility to perform under pressure and during opposition; 
ability to think on onu*s feet* 

Ability to make a clear oral presentation of facts or 
ideas* 

Ability to express ideas clearly in writing; to write 
appropriately for different audiences— students , teachers i 
parents^ et al* 

Competence to discuss a variety of subjects*-- educational^ 
political/ current events # economic # etc*; desire to 
actively participate in events* 

Need to achieve in all activities attempted; evidence 
that work is important in personal satisfaction; ability 
to be self -policing* 

Possession of a well-reanoned educational philosophy; 
receptiveness to new ideas and change* 
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"in«baflk«t" tasks dsaling with school problems, and a structured personal 
interview r both the content and the scoring criteria for these activities 
must be kept confidential* 

Guarding the integrity of the exercises is a major concern for any 
assessment center # for like any psychometric device r its validity r reliability 
and credibility are highly dependent upon candidates' having little or 
no foreknowledge of specific item content* In addition^ assessment center 
exercises are deliberately designed and field tested to measure very specific 
skills # and the assessors have been rigorously trained in the proper observa- 
tion and scoring of each activity* Hence# exercise substitutions or modifica- 
tions cannot be made extemporaneously without severely damaging—if not 
destroying*-the validity and reliability of the center* Should the details 
of a particular exercise become known r the integrity of the center is com- 
promised until a new or alternate exercise can be put into place « 

One of the strengths of the NASSP model is its contractual insis- 
tence on the confidentiality and integrity of the various exercises « Adopting 
school districts must agree to use only the proper materials # which are 
available from HASSP for a minimal fee of about $30 per assessee* In addition 
districts must agree not to copy or distribute any of the materials* The 
purpose of this is not so much to protect NASSP copyright as it is to ensure 
the overall integrity of the model* 

During our visit to Howard County, we were struck from the outset 
by the district's concern for Center security* While we had expected the 
participants' assessment reports to be closely guarded, we were somewhat 
surprised to discover a perhaps oven greater administrative concern for 
security of aubatantive Center materials* This carried over to Center parti- 
pants and assessors # who# while very forthcoming and candid in general# con- 
sistently refused to reveal to us more than the broadest parameters of the 
varioub ex'ircises and scoring systems* 

In spite of such ti^t security, it seemed to us almost inevitable 
that there will be some leakage over time* A number of our Howard County 
informants expressed this same conclusion* And in fact, the very tightness 
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of the district's security in and of itself suggests the inevitnbility of 
leakage. 

Recognizing this« several of our informants expressed a desire for 
alternate exercises » rather like alternate test forms • Both assessors and 
assessees felt that alternate forms of each exercise would not only aid 
security » but also would in general strengthen the Center's ability to 
measure performance. NASSP has responded to this concern (which has been 
es^ressed by other sites in addition to Howard County), ^nd is currently 
developing additional exercises for the purpose of strengthening the measure- 
ment of certsln skills dimensions as well as providing alternate forms. 

Each Assessment Center is a major event in the professional lives 
of both the assessors and the participants. For the latter, the Center is a 
two-day eseperiencei for the former* a five-day affair. And, the assessors' 
days are long, often running well into the evening and spilling over into 
the weekend. In addition, the psychometric demands of each Center require 
close scheduling of individual assessors and candidates. Specifically, each 
assessor must observe each candidate at least once# and each candidate must 
be observed by multiple assessors on each exercise* Further, candidates 
must not be obeerved for most of the time by the same observers, and the 
observer sub-team for each exercise should be racially and sexually balanced 
insofar as possible. Finally, in addition to conducting the observations, 
the assessors, must find the time to record their observations while they are 
still fresh, for the final evaluations of candidates are dependent on the 
assessors' evidentiary records of the participants' behavior during the 
various exercises. While the NASSP model provides standards and guidelines 
on the types of candidate behavior to look for and record on each exercise, 
it cannot compensate for assessors' memory decay. Hence, it beccmies impera- 
tive that the assessors stretch to maintain coiqprehensive, on-the-spot 
recordings of candidate behavicr. 



Alternate exercises are currently . being developed by Kersey and Schmitt. 
Hersey anticipates that two alternates for each Center exercise vrill be 
available by early 1983. 
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Enmiring this tintlin^^s is the respoxifldLbility of the Center's 
director (and^ in Howard County # Co«-Director ) • Even more issportantly^ the 
Center leaders mu^t constantly press the assessors for behavioral recording* 
As Howard County's Director^ Assistant Superintendent Farmer, commented, ^You 
can't write down just anything* It has to be an objective behavioral record^ 
ing«. One of the biggest problems of the Director is to maintain reliability 
and to keep personal value systems [of the assessors] from creeping in«" 
Andr in the same vein, Farmer noted, "You do bring human values [to the 
Center]* It's hard to take away what you believe* And when you knew the 
candidates you have to fight what you Icnow about them and be objective about 
what's happening at that moment [in the Center]*" 

The logistical demands can also become conqplex for adopting 
districts* The timelines are ti^t, and both the participants and the assee^ 
sore are continually moving from location to location and exercise to exer- 
cise* In addition, the paper flew mixmt be managed* Each assessor is filling 
in multiple reports on each candidate, and, by the time the two days of 
exercises are completed, each candidate will have received sev«iC ; . reports 
from leveral assessors* While MASSP provides technical assistance and 
materials to help with these logistics, they are largely the province of the 
adopting district* Howard County, after considerable planning and trial and 
error, has developed very efficient and streamlined logistical procedures for 
its Centers* 

All assessors' reports and screenings of participants' behavior 
during the various exercises are cooopleted by the end of the second day* 
The next three days are given over to group meetings of the assessors, 
during which each candidate's performance is discussed* Each candidate is 
jLvM a summary score according to iMhavioral standards and guidelines based 
on the evidence provided by the assessors' reports prepared during the 
exercises* At the end of the discussion of each candidate, the group 
assigns a final rating to the candidate's performance* (Conparative 
rankings of candidates are not done* ) 

During the discussions, each candidate is assigned a "watchdog" 
assessor who has a dual role* On the one hand, after the discussions are 
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concluded the "watchdog" writes the final report on the candidate, sunoBariz- 
Lng all of the data and evaluations on each exercise and skills dimension' 
On the other hand, the "watchdog" snallenges scorings and ratings during the 
discussions to make certain they are fairly grounded in recorded evidence* 
For instance, if an assessor declares that a candidate did not show good 
judgment in one of the exercises designed to measure this skill, the "watchdog" 
will immediately challenge for specific behavioral evidence to substantiate 
this assertion* This challenge is motivated not only by the standard of 
fairness, but also by the "watchdog's" own need for accurate behavioral data 
in preparing the written repoirt. Therein all comnsnts about the candidate 
must be clearly documented and supported* 

The fundamantal aim of the group discussion is tc arrive at a 
consensual final rating of each candidate* The basic NASSP model provides 
various niunerical scoring techniques and steps in quantification to aid in this 
process* In addition, adopting districts may increase the quantification of 
this stage if they so choose* Howard County has taken tliis route, and has 
also developed its own forms and charts to help guide the group throw^ the 
discussions* For reasons of space and confidentiality, we will not atteiqpt to 
detail these features here but will note that the various charts and forms 
appear to be very useful* 

Without exception, the Howard County assessors characterized these 
group sessions as "rigorous," "challenging," "demanding," and "highly objec- 
tive*" One assessor captured the general perception by commenting, "It's the 
hardest work 1 ever did in niy life* You have to be able to support what you 
write [in an exercise report! and subject it to review by other peqple* 
There's even a language to it— for instance, 'sensitivity' is defined and you 
oust talk precisely about this* And, too, strong biases of the strongest 
willed person on an interview commJ.ttee can carry the day, but even the 
strongest individual 0*1 the assessor team can't carry it after the whole team 
makes their contributions*" (Interestingly enough, this particular informant 
characterized himself as having been "very anti -assessment center before going 
through as an assessor*") 
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Howard County has alio chosen to extend the preciaion of the final 

rating assigned to each candidate in order to better discriminate its high 

performers* The general tIASSP Design Model requires only that the assesiaiors 

give A reconasndation **as to whether the participant should be placed as em 

assistant principal or principal" (see Exhibit 6-1, Item 5). Howard County 

has elected to use three levels of ratings: (1) Not Recommended; (2) Recom* 

mendedi and (3) Hi^ly Recommended* The reason for this is that the districc 

ii firmly committed to using the Center primarily for promotional purposes at 

this stage and feels , as Farmer commented^ **We just have to bite the bullet 

and cut it so we knew what we've got.** (Of the Howard County candidates 

assessed ae of October 1982# SO percent had received a rating of **Mot 
9 

Recommended** • ) 

It is important to note that Howard County's commitment to rigorous 
use of the Center as a tool in making decisions about promotions has had 
an inpact on both its localized adaptations of the NASSP model and the way 
in which the Center is fitted into its basic principal selection process 
(discussed in the next section)* For instance^ it is this commitment that 
led to Howard County's decision to place the Center under the auspices of 
the Assistant Superintendent and to train its key line officers as assessors. 
In addition r the decision to extend quantification of the final ratings and 
the consensual scoring efforts directly reflects this drive* Other adopters 
less concerned with discriminating among candidates and/or more interested 
in using Centers as diagnostic tools for staff development may wish to 
pursue different paths* 

When the assessors* discussions are cozq)lete and final ratings 
have been assigned# a detailed report is prepared on each candidate by his 
''watchdog'* assessor* The reports cover areas of strengths needs for isqprove- 
mentr and training and development recommendations. The reports dx^ precise 
and behaviorally cast# and each of the twelve skill areas is addressed in 
some detail* 



In a recent phone conversation # Assistant Superintendent Farmer noted that 
Howard County is also strongly committed to using the Center for staff 
developments as evidenced by its membership in HASSP*s Developmental 
Consortium and the assignment of the district's Director of Staff Develop* 
ment. Or* Lee Smiths as Co-'director of the Center* However^ at this point 
in time# selection has a priority* 
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The aaseasment report is then given to the candidate and discussed 
in "a confidential feedback interview." In Howard County, this interview is 
conducted by Fanner himself, who evinces deep concern that both successful 
and unsuccessful participants learn and grow from their ejcperience. The 
feedback interviews may run as long as three emd one-half hours, and generally 
lasts at least two hours* And, depending on the candidate's performance, 
the feedback nay include counseling against further administrative competi- 
tion. This does not mean that candidates who receive a "Not Recommended" 
rating are automatically disqualified from consideration. In fact, consider- 
able effort is made to identify corrective developmental opportunities and 
resources for the candidate. Further, candidates may seek re-assessment 
after two years. 

In sum then, the NASSP Assessment Center is a rigorous psycho- 
metric tool that involves a group of trained observers in the behavioral 
evaluation of aspiring educational administrators as they perform tasks 
designed to eapirically measure their skills. The keys to its operation 
aret (1) its use of siaulations that tap a wide variety of behaviors 
demanded of school administrators; and (2) rigorous training of the assess- 
ors in the requisite observational and scoring techniques. The KASSP model 
does allow for local adaptations of certain features, as well as full local 
control of critical policy aspects of using the Center (e.g., for promotion, 
for staff develppment, or for both) and integrating it into ongoing person- 
nel systems. 

Contextual Features 

Howard County's NASSP Assessment Center is being ingplemented in the 
administrative context of an already highly professionalized approach to 
principal selection, which has "grown up with the district" over the past 14 
years. Both the development of this process and the decision to seek still 
further improvement by means of the Assessment Center have been stimulated by 
certain features of the district's larger community context. 

Howard County is both a traditional, rural comnninity and a pro- 
gressive, affluent suburb of the cities of Baltimore and Washington, D.C. 
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Situated In tha middle of the Baltimore^Washlngton corridor^ the county's 
agrarian roota are seen in the town of Ellicott City^ which is one of the 
oldest communities in Americar and its new sophistication a ~d modernism 
in the now dominant city of Columbia* A coiq)letely planned community/ 
Columbia has sprung up from the pasturelande in the last 14 years ^ attracting 
worldwide attention for the many Innovative features and cosnpleteness of its 
plaxmlng* It is isportant to note that this planning has included the 
educational system^ for^ from its beginning^ the placement of schools and the 
^juality of education have been seen as critical to Columbia's viability as a 
comoonity* 

The first residents moved into Columbia in 1967, and since then 
the population in the corridor has Increased at the rate of 50,000 per yearn 
Howard County*<-and its school syrtem-»-have been transformed by both the size 
and the natiire of this growth* On the one hand, the population of Howard 
County hae quadrupled in the past 20 years to reach its present 125,000 
(largely concentrated in the city of Columbia)* On the other hand, much of 
this influx hae consisted of affluent, hi^ly educated professionals who work 
in the government, business, and scientific centers of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton* For Instance, more than half of Columbia's heads of households who 
work in either the city or the surrounding area are professionals* And, 82 
percent have either attended or conpleted college, while more than 30 percent 
have paarticipated in graduate education. "The county,** however, remains 
rural, and the households and labor force outside of Columbia are far less 
professional and affluent* 

Columbia's steadily increasing Influence over the customs and life 
of Howard County in general and the school system in particular cannot be 
overstated* In 1967, Columbia's population constituted 20 percent of Howard 
County's population; in 1980, 43 percent* Projections are that by 1990, 
Columbia will constitute over SO percent* Since this growth was anticipated 
and since Columbia was deliberately planned to attract exactly the sort of 
population it now has, its impact on the school system could also be planfully 
anticipated* 



A0 the first step in the traneformatdon of Howard Coiinty's school 
system^ a new superintendent was hired in 1968 and. given the specific mandate 
to build a modem system in step with the *^Mew City#** as Columbia is sometimes 
calledt Drt Thomas Goedeke^ who is stxll superintendent today # arrived from 
Baltimore to take charge when the district was half its present size of 25^000 
students and 46 schools (27 elementary^ 11 middle # and 8 higii)* Drt Goedeke 
has enjoyed a rare opportunity to build a system from the ground up* In his 
own words # **Zt has been a fine experiences Z didn't have to tear down to 
initiate something new* Z had an opportunity to plan and set in things from 
the beginning along with the growth of Columbia. And, I had a community 
that wanted a top-level school system^ that's articulate # intelligent and knew 
the value of educitiont The County government also supported us with funding* 

One of the first actions that Goedeke took upon assuming office 
was# in his own words # **to open up the principal selection process rather 
than having one man [the superintendent] making all the decisions*** The 
process that he established is still operating in its basic form today ^ with 
the Assesssttnt Center fitted in to provide better screening of candidates* 
As described shortly # it relies upon broad-based participation of the 
principals themselves and the line administrators who supervise them* 
Goedeke chose to ppen up the process in this fashion because he believes it 
essential to his own final appointment decision* As he said# really felt 
it brought to bear the thinking of those familiar with "-^ « job on a daily 
basis* It also strengthened [decision-making] by bringing to bear perspec- 
tives of different levels of tiiB job [e*g*# principals themselves and their 
line supervisors]* It assists me greatly to knw that recommendations are 
based on real-life considerations plus the us\aal transcripts and applica- 
tions and certifications*^ 

This system of selection was universally viewed by o\ir other 
informants^ many of whom were part of the system in the **old days#** as a 
marked isprovement upon the previous process* The earlier system was 
characterized by several as **political# and dependent upon one's connection 
with the few# closely held power centers of the old community* As one 
respondent said# **If you had a * godfather' you were in*" Cronyism^ patronage^ 
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reward for long service # and even ^being a nice guy" were the inportant 
criterifi* for selection as a principal* Since the watershed of Goedeke's 
appointment, the movement towards increased professionalism in principal 
selection has been strong and steady* Momentum vas added during the mid- 
1970s whsn# as several of our informants noted, **a lot of the old-timers 
left [retired] and were replaced* Today, installation of the Assessment 
Center is sesn sisply as one more step in the same direction* 

Boward County's principal selection process begins with the 
publication of a general vacancy announcement* The announcement is for the 
position of principal rather than for a position at a specific school, for 
lateral transfers may be made at the discretion of the administration* The 
vacancy announcement is posted throu^out the district and also is promulga- 
ted to various universities and professional organizations along the Eastern 
seaboard* In addition, announcemients are often placed in prof e. sional 
journals and newsletters (depending on the particular requirements of the 
position)* Finally, letters of announcement are seat to individuals who 
have requested such notification from Personnel* 

The district usually does not advertise in the national madia, and 
advertises in the local papers (only when vacancies occur in the summer &fter 
school staff are gone* Further, no special advertising is done to attract 
minorities or women* Howard County has good representation of both of these 
groups— particularly the former-- among its school administration ranks* For 
instance, the prqportion of black principals equals or exceeds the proportion 
of black children (around 18 percent) at all levels* Hence, special recruit-^ 
ment is not an issue* In addition, the district usually has a number of 
outside candidates for each position as a result of distribution of announce- 
ments to universities and professional organizations* 

The vacancy announcements specify the basic criteria^ In addition 
to meeting these, serious candidates for both the assistant x^trindpalship and 
the principalahlp are e^^ected to demonstrate leadership ability anc Qkilln 
through service on various committees and task forces i service on qr\d^ 
and school planning teams i attendance at board meetings i active membership 
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in local professional organizations; and effective curriculum planning/ 
instructional leadership and organizational work in their current positions* 

In response to the vacancy announcement # candidates apply to Person-* 
nelr which checks to ensure that the basic certifications and credentialling 
r^^quirements have been met* Candidates* qualifications are then reviewed and 
screened by the Screening and Interview Conmirteei which both determines vho 
is to be interviewed for a position and conducts the interviews* The Comxnit- 
tee consists of five members i including the Director of Personnel and the 
Director of the grade level being screened* The remaining three iMmberships 
are divided between other administrators at the level being scr^^ened (princi- 
pal or assistant principal) and central office supervisors for the appropriate 
level. Committees are also balanced for race and sex* 

Committee members individually review the Personnel folders contain- 
ing transcripts, work histories, letters of recommendation i an<^ evaluations, 
and suggest eliminations* Candidates are not rated or ranked* Bather, each 
individual Committee member studies the data in each folder and makes his or 
her own judgment whether or not to invite a candidate for interview • This 
process is coordinated by Personnel, and Committee members conduct the reviews 
at their own convenience* Candidates are not eliminated from the interview 
unless a majority of the Committee so desire* In practice, this means that 
very few applicants are eliminated* For instance, one informant noted that as 
many as 40 applications may be received for a principalship, and as many as 37 
or 38 candidates interviewed* At times # three full days of interviewing may be 
required* 

The interviews themselves are structured and last about 30 minutes* 
The Personnel department develops a list of interview questions, which tend 
to focus on both specific "^what if^ situations and the candidates* plans for 
addressing specific school needs <e«g«, involving the community)* The Commit* 
tee members review these questions in group session prior to the first inter«- 
view/ adding or deleting items as they desire* Once standardized, the ques- 
tions are then asked of each interviewee. Within the last year, Howard 
County has began to rec[uire candidates to respond extexqporaneously to a 
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written mmmay question iaoMdlataly prior to the interview. The Cosuaittee 
also receives this reeponee, and ask questions about it. 



As each candidate is interviewed^ each Committee member individually 
conqpletes a four-point rating form on the candidate's written comounication 
skills as dSBionstrated in the essay« oral communication skill showed during 
the interview, and substantive response to each of the interview questions* 
General # open"*ended comments on each candidates arm also added* 

Following all interviews # the Committee votes on each candidate # 
using a secret ballot* Candidates are not di/icussed prior to the balloting* 
However r if they desire , Committee members may re-examine candidates' essay 
questions or Personnel folders^ as well as review their rating forms* At this 
stage# then, the Committee members are expected to bring to bear several pieces 
of information on each candidate: (1) the Personnel folder; (2) the structured 
interview; (3) the written essay; and now, (4) the Assessment Center report* 

The Committee's goal at this stage is to recommend up to three to 
five finalists to Superintendent Goedeke for his further consideration* 
However, the Committee is not bound to recommend in rank order* For instance, 
three candidates ml^t be revealed by the ballot to far exceed the remainder* 
The Committee might choose to recommend these in rank order of number of 
votes received^ or, if the vote la very close, to recommend alphabetically* 

Once the balloting is coiq)letit, the Committee holds a discussion to 
document its reasons for recommending the finalists* The Personnel Director 
stimmarizes this docuxbsntatlon for the superintendent's consideration in the 
next phase of the process* In addition to this summary, the superintendent 
also receives the Personnel materials on each candidate (including the 
Assessment Center report}* 

The final appointment decision is made by Superintendent Goedeke, 
subject to Board approval* Before making his decision, Goedeke— who has been 
ve3cy careful to stay out of the selection process until this point in order to 
avoid any appearance of influencing the process««-conducts his own unstructured 
at least an hour (usually longer)* During this time, Goedeke seeks to assess 



a variety of factors, which by his own account Include **9enaral Intelligence, 
judgmental thinking, how they respond and react, how they might be able to 
work with children and parents as well as staff, and the needs of the particu- 
lar school in question*" For their part, candidates characterized this final 
stage of the process as ''challenging,** **probing,*' **relaxed and comfortable but 
very intense*** 

Once his final decision is made. Superintendent Goedeke presents 
his recQomendation to the Board* Howard County's School Board was character- 
ised by our infonnants as highly professional, very active and interested. 
Bence, the Board, while it virtually always accepts Goedeke *s recommendation, 
is usually deeply interested in the reasons for a particular appointment* 

In sum, Howard County's principal selection process is highly 
professionalized and has been so since well before the Assessment Center 
arrived on the scene* Candidates view each step as a stiff challenge, and 
perceive conpetition to be intense* While there may be eons sense remaining of 
**putti.2ig in ay time** in the entry position of assistant principal, the majority 
of candidates do not appear to feel that there are any guaranteed strategies 
for securing a principalship beyond hard and effective work in pres^'^nt job 
assignments and all of the extra ccHmnittees, task forces, planning teams, and 
so forth, in which viable candidates are expected to participate* As one saidr 
**You*ve really got to put in the hours tof work] if you want to be a princi- 
pal in this district*** 

Given a principal selection process which is already of high 
quality,* where does the Assessment Center fit in? In Howard County *s eyes, 
the Assessment Center primarily provides a method lor more rigorously and 
finely discriminating among candidates* Data from the Center constitute 
another very in^ortanl; piece of information for the Interview Committee, and 
for Superintendent Goedeke as he makes his final decision* 

This drive to more finely discriminate draws its energy from three 
sources* The rapid growth of the Howard County school system is over, and 
the student population is beginning to drop a bit* While the community's 
population is expected to continue to increase, the rate of development will 
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not h% Marly as rapid aa in tha last decada* Furtharr far fewer of tha 
nawcoaaza ara projactad to hava school -aga childran* Hence ^ the school 
diatrict anticipataa opening very few, if any, new schools* In fact, plana 
call for closing two elenantary schools within the next few yeara* This 
means, of course, far fewer school adminiatrator poaitions to go around* 
From the poaitive aide of the district's perspective, this offers an opport- 
unity to akim the cream* Aa one top adminiatrator said, "We want"-we have 
to— pick only the very beat for our achoola*** On the more negative aide, 
another commented, **Since we have ao few vacanciea and hava to promote so 
much from within, we have to be really careful* Our paat mistakes don't 
move on like they uaed to in hi^ mobility timaa«** 

Second, the community that the achools serve haa become increas- 
ingly demanding, chiefly due to the influence of Columbia* Parenta ara very 
active and vocal, and by all reports, will unhesitatingly coiit)lain if they 
are diaaatiafied with a achool'a operations* Further, many of tha parenta 
are prof eaaionala with very demanding viaiona of both educational quality 
and educational leaderahip* Aa one top administrator said, ""The average 
person can't make it aa a principal here given cur parent community* Only 
high«caliber principals can sit acroaa the <leak from doctora, la%ryers, 
executives* We don't have time to let our principals learn on the job 
here— our citizens wouldn't allow it*" 

Third, the basic selection process described earlier has not been 
free of problems and limitationa* While "clean aa a hound's tooth" in the 
worda of one informant, it has not always predicted job performance success- 
fully* As another said, "We had aoma people who looked really good in the 
interviewa and then really bombed out on the job* " In addition, though 
deaegregat. on haa never been an iaaue in Howard County and the ratio of 
black admlniatrators is high, there hava been some rumbles about equity in 
appointmanta* Aa another of our interviewees commsnted, "We had a couple 
[of equity caaea] that we're not particularly proud of* It made ua realise 
that we couldn't guarantee 100 percent that we weren't hiring [the rejected 
candidate] for specific job-related reasons *" Further, our informants 
univeraally commented that there are differences among Howard County schools 
in their "difficulty to run* " Some schools are far siore demanding than 
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others In terns of their parents and comsunlty, for instancst Finally, many 
of our interviewees commented that the basic selection prooess does not 
provide definitive feedback to the candidate* One may apply repeatedly, go 
throu^ interviews indefinitely, never receive an appointment, and never 
know nfhy. And, from the district's perspective, the repeated screening and 
interviewing of so many candidates is expensive and time-consuming* 

The Assessment Center is viewed by Howard County administrators as 
a means of addressing all of these issues* Or. the one hand, the Center's 
abili^ to discriminate will reduce the candidate pool (probably by half or 
better) and provide more ixiformation about each candidate that is recommended* 
On the other hand, the district hopes, that this information will increase the 
ability to **select the best** and to place those selected in the appropriate 
school (depending upon which skills dimsnsions a particular school might 
especially require)* In addition, the Center will increase the district's 
certainty of due process by standardizing assessment of specific job-related 
skills* Finally, the Center will provide definitive feedback to the candidates 
themselves* 

Special Implementation Issues 

with these goals in mind, Howard County is fitting its Assessment 
Center into its basic selection process in two stages* The first, or transi- 
tion, stage began in November 1980, with the training of the first group of 
assessors, and will end in late fall 1982, when all eligible candidates 
(those with the proper certification) have been throu^ the Center* During 
this transition period, the district is using the Center to provide addi- 
tional information on candidates for use the Screexxing and Interview 
Committee, and, should candidates make it into the finals, for the Superin- 
tendent's consideration* Candidates for school administrator positions are 
not required to go through the Center in order to apply for a position, 
althou^ th^ are urged to do so* Further, candidates who choose not to go 
through are not penalized in the con{>etition for having made this choice* 

In addition, during the transition phases policy requires that 
three of the five Screening and Interview Committee members be trained 
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Msauori. Slnca th« Director of Personnel and each of the three Directors 
of Instruction are trained » this always accounts for two of the three* A 
sufficient number of principals » supervisors » and other administrators have 
been trained so that recruitment of one more assessor from these ranks Is 

not a problem* 

However, the fact that some members of the Committee fully under- 
stand the Assessment Center and Its results while others do not, as well as 
the fact that some candidates for a particular position have been assessed 
while others have not, have proved rather problematic during this laplementa- 
tlon phase* For Instance, two prlnclpalshlps have been filled since the Center 
began* In both Instances, some of the candidates had been assessed, while 
others had not* Our Informants noted that this made It difficult for everyone- 
the candidates, the Committee, the Assessment Center staff (Including assessors 
not directly Involved In these particular selections), the Supsrlntendent , and 
the Board* As one Committee member oomaanfd, "1 was frustrated * * • you 
can't realize or appreciate the Assessment Center results until you see what 
the candidates go throu^* " And, as another said, "It's hard to. knew what 
wel^t to give the Assessment Center results when some have been through It 
and some haven't*" 

This problem seems virtually Insoluble for any Inplementlng 
district, for It may take a year or two to assess all the Interested and 
eligible candidates (Howard County has 72), 2ind appointments must be made 
during this time* The problem was dramatically exacerbated for Howard County 
when the appointments to the only two open prlnclpalshlps of this period were 
secured by candidates who had not yet been assessed* In both cases, the 
winners were outstanding candidates, highly recooumnded by the Committee, and 
each with long service In administrative roles* Nonetheless, the "Assessment 
Center folks"— both assessors and candidates— found It discouraging that 
non-assessed candidates had won the race* As one said, "Feeling ran pretty 
hl^* It wasn't because [the appointees] weren't good— they are* But 
people just felt like why are we doing all this work If It Isn't going to be 
used 1 " 
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Howard County's experience during this transition period also 
brouc^t up another issue: **How do you handle outside candidates?'* This is 
particularly problematic when the outsider is an escperienced and successful 
principal of some years standingt Logistics and costs make it virtually 
iiqpossible to hold Assessment Centers for outsiders t In addition, there is 
some question about the technique's appropriateness for assessing long^erm 
administrators in a selection (rather than developmental) situationt 
Yet, the district does not wish to bah outsiders outric^t, or to miss hiring 
the outstanding external candidate* 

#> 

As our visit progressed, it sssned increasingly evident to us that 
the first of these issues is largely a transition difficulty that any district 
inplenenting 6n Assessment Center will probab^ have to endure, at least 
until a large enough pool of assessed candidates has been created. As Howard 
County discovered, the need to riake appointments does not wait until all the 
qualified and able aspirants have been assessed* And, a district cannot 
refuse to consider unassessed candidates during these early stages without 
seriously short --ehanging itself (and the candidates)* 

Whilo this is a difficulty that will disappear with time as all 
candidates azvs given an opportunity to participate In the Center, the issue 
of the outside candidates is not so amenable to solution. Unless the district 
openly disqualifies outsiders, which it enphatically does not wish to do, any 
competition for a principalship nay generate a mixed pool of candidates, 
including both assessed insiders and unassessed outsiders. 

Another issue that will not disappear with time is the question of 
how much wei^^t to give Assessment Center results in comparison with other 
information available for candidates, such as training and work histories, 
evaluations, and supervisors' recommendations. During Howard County's transi- 
tion phase, wei^ts on the various pieces of information were not specified. 
The Screening and Interview Committees were sLuply instructed in the meaning 
and strength of the Center results, and urged to recognize them as "very 
ia^ortant" where they were available* 
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Thm CommlttSM w#r« aucceasful in doing this, although not without 
sooMi struggle and diacomfort (particularly for thoaa mambera not trainad aa 
aaaaaaora). It waa aaaiaat whara tha raaulta confirmad or clarifiad and 
aharpanad tha iinpraaaiona of a candidata auggaatad by hia paraonnal folder 
or intarviaw parfomanca, aa waa ganarally tha caaa* Aa ona Comiaittaa mambar 
not trainad aa an aaaaaaor not ad, "Nona of tha Aaaaaanant C^ntar raaulta war a 
in oppoaition to own aaaaaamant, baaad on tha paraonnal foldar and tha 
litaratura* [Tha raaulta] halpad to clarify ny thou^ta." 

Tha auccaaa of tha cofflmittaa aaida, howavar, our informanta 
aaipraaaad conaidarabla dif farancaa of opinion about how nuch waight ahould 
ba givan to Cantar raaulta in coopariaon with othar piacaa of information* 
And, tha variation waa almoat aa graat within groupa of informanta aa 
batwaan groupa* For inatanca, aoma aaaaaaora fait that tha Cantar raaulta 
ahould ba waig^tad aa ouch aa 70 parcant, with all othar information account- 
ing for 30 parcant* Othara fait amphatically that t\% raaulta **ahould ba 
axtramaly important, but navar tha dacidlng factor*** Still othara fait that 
tha Cantar raaulta ahould count for no mora than 20 par cant, or avan that 
tha wai^t ahould vary dapandlng on tha apacif ic naada of tha particular 
achool in qpiaation* (Tha lattar ia mora a diagnoatic-praacriptiva approach 
to placamant, whara a candidata atrong in cartain akilla dimanaiona ia 
placad at a achool in naad of thoaa apacif ic atrangtha* ) Wa ancountarad 
thia aama ranga of opinion among candidataa, cantral adminiatratora, and 
othar informanta* Savaral asqpraaaad what aaamad to ba a potantial conaanaua 
or middla ground poaition that Aaaaaamant Cantar raaulta ahould outwaigh tha 
atructurad intarviaw and equal tha candidataa "track record** (work hiatory, 
avaluationa and recommandationa ) • 

At tha time of our viait, Howard County waa wraatling with all 
thraa of thaaa policy quaationa: (1) Should tha Aaaaaamant Cantar ba 
required of all candidataa? (2) How ahould outaida candidataa ba handled in 
relation to the Aaaaaamant Canter? (3) What wei^t ia to ba givan to 
• Aaaaaamant Cantar raaulta in comparison with othar information? A study 
committea had baei« appointed by Superintendent Goedaka, with inatructiona to 
praaant a written report to him in Juna 1982* The Center's director, 
Aaaiatant Superintendent Farmer, anticipates that these issues will be 
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satisfactorily rssolved and n«w policies in place by January 1983, signal- 
ling the beginning of the second or full implementation stage for Howard 
County's MASSP ABsessaent Center* 

Perceptions of Participants 

Howard Coun^ staff are very positive^, laven enthusiastic » about 
their Assessment Center. Somewhat surprisingly » this extends to staff who 
have not participated in a Center and to participants who did not perform as 
well as they xaif^t have hoped* 

For instance, our informants (even the most critical) universally 
felt that the Center greatly inproves the "fairness "objectivity^" and 
"accuracy" of the selection process. As one informant comment ed» "Tha 
chances of a candidate's being well known by all assessors are not too greats 
we have a mix of assessors— elementary » secondary » etc* Even those who' know 
a person well are surprised by how they handle themselves in an assessmsnt 
center. We're lodclng for evidence . The press for evidence forces you in a 
ttLT superior way than ever before to eliminate the influence of a prior 
relationship* This is one of the strengths of an assessment center." 
SimilAfly* another noted, "It's the most objective way we know of at this 
time* It has withstood court tests. It's unbiased, objective." And another 
commented, "Although there are subjective ratings, we still have to come to a 
consensus on what that means. We have to give support for our number ratings. 
Others can shoot holes in them." 

From the participants' point of view, the results of the Center may 
have been rather painful to receive, yet, even when this was the case, the 
candidates do not attack the fairness of the Center* As one said, "Z think 
the Center measures potential with a good amount of accuracy* There are so 
many areas that are assessed. It's not as thou^t you get only one rating* 
You can fail in one area but shine in another* If you fail consii^tently 
across all activities in a dimension, that's a pretty good indication [of a 
weakness]* I wasn't too surprised at the results of my own assessment* The 
one area that I knew needed iiqprovement showed up as an area for iiqprovement* " 
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Boiftv^r, thm Cantor do%M not escape oritician^ which ataff giva in 
tha aincara contaxt of ''working to ioqprova it a van mora*" For inatanca^ 
aavaral of our infonanta asqpraaaad aoma concam about whether or not tha two 
daya of Canter exerciaaa reflect long-term job parforxnance. hs one participant 
noted, ''It waa a very definitive, accurate aaaaaamnt of what happened during 
thoae two daya* Z don't know that it ia reflective of what you have dona in 
ten yeara prevloua to that* If a person goea. into tha Aaaeaaaant Center and 
parforaa aa they typically do, it can be very accurate; but aoneone could go 
in there and overperf era or undecperf ora« But Z have no reaaon to doubt ita 
objectivity* Z think they do everything they can to make it objective* X 
think the number of aaaeaaora they have helpa that*"^^ 



Zn addition, alaoat everyone we spoke with expresaed the opinion 
that aoma cf the 12 akilla diaenaiona are better cieaaurad with greater 
atrength than others, as discussed previoualy* Zn terma of the Center 'a 
ability to measure the five factors that Howard County haa choaen to enpha- 
aize, the intarviewaea uniformly expresaed firm confidence* The meaaurament 
of other dimensions waa viewed leaa confidently; however, no dimension was 
regarded as conpletely invalid. 



More iiaportant to many of our informants than the psychometric 
strength or weakneas of the various skills dimensions waa tha fact that, in 
their view, aeveral ioportant faceta of the principalahip are not-«and cannot 
])0»«gi0anurad at all by the Center. For exaaopla, one informant noted, "Zt'a 
not able to neaaure the temperament of an individual in varioua on^^he^pot 
aituationa»^e humaniatic aapects of the peraon'a relationahipa with other 
adulta and with children.** Aa another commented# "Theresa no measurement for 
building management, physical plant management, financial management*" Theae 
natural limitations auggeat to many that the Center ahould alwaya be used in 



Heraey notes that the final year of the validity atudy atrongly aupports 
the Center's ability to predict job performance aucceaafully* 

Heraey notea that the validity atudy haa indeed revealed acme differences 
in atrength of meaaurament acroas the varioua akilla dimenaiona* Peraonal 
Motivation, Range of Zntereata, and Educational Valuea appear to be leaa well 
meaaured than the other nine dimensions* Nevertheless ^ the validity atudy 
alao ahowa that all 12 dimansions*-^s currently meaaured— have relevance for 
job performance* 
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conjunction with other: inf ornation, particularly actual job performance in 
current positions. And, as discussed previously » many of our informants also 
•oppressed strong desire for and interest in obtaining additional exercises 
fox' the Center as a means of strengthening its ability to measure all of the 
12 skills dimensions* 

Finally » several informants expressed concern, about the isqpact 
on candidates who are not successful at the Center* As one commented » 
"We put so much credibility into the Assessment Center, and a person is 
devastated when he gets a Mot Reconnanded* " Howard County gives auoh atten- 
tion to counseling and follow-up support to help poor performers accept the 
results of the Center* However, negative feedback is undoubtedly sometimes 
"vezy difficult to hear," as one participant phrased it* On the other hand, 
several candidates we spoke with commented that it was helpful, even "a 
relief,** to receive the sort of precise negative feedback provided 1^ the 
Center* One infiomant summed up this perspective neatly with the comment, 
**X wish somebody had told me this years ago* Z could have done something 
about it sooner 1** 

In sum, Howard County is very pleased with its Assessment Center* 
While there is room for both technical and policy iiqprovement, this is viewed 
as a challenge, and the **pro8*' are almost universally regarded as outwei^ing 
the **cons**' The district sees both direct and ancillary benefits from the 
Center* The former enconpass greater fairnesu and objectivity in selection, 
as well as much more information about staff capabilities in general* The 
latter include more and better communication among staff across grade levels, 
as assessors and candidates mix and mingle in the Centers, and ripple-effects 
as assessors generalise what they have learned about evaluating and selecting 
staff to their individual domains* 

The Future 

MASSP and Howard County each anticipate increasing reliance on the 
Assessment Center for both principal selection and staff development* 
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For thm nmxt ymax or lo, Honrard County will conc«ntrat« on refining 
its 9«n«r«l promotional policias to more cooipletaly utilize the Center* Ae 
noted earlier^ at the tisie of our eita viait a policy study committee had 
been appointed by Superintendent Goedake with instructions to report recom* 
aendations in June# 1982* The committee duly made its reports andr after 
review and discussion fay staff, Superintendent Goedeke carried several 
recommendations to the Board* These were shared with us by Assistant Super<- 
Intendent Farmer as we coiqpleted this report* 

Before detailing themr however, we must note that as we go to 
press with this report, tha board's formal review process is not quite a- 
pleted* The proposed new polloies have been introducr>^d and "circularized** 
(ite», advertised for a three-week public comment period)* Public hearings 
with formal testimony have also been held* However, the moment of adoption 
has not yet arrlved# for the board Is not scheduled to vote on the policy 
until its late-August meeting. While response to the Center and the assocl*- 
ated changes in policy has been vary positive thus far, adoption of the 
proposed new policies is by no means coapletely guaranteed* Regardless of 
whether they are passed or not, however, the proposed new policies certainly 
provide strategies for dealing with critical ixqp lamentation and usage issues 
associated with adoption of the Assessment Center* 

Howard County's proposed new policies deal with the g^iestlon of 
whether or not all internal applicants should be required to go throu^ the 
Center with a firm ''Yes"* (Further, after July, 1985, all internal applicants 
must have received a "Recommend"*) The one exception to this rule Involves 
staff currently enqployed in administrative or supervisory positions in the 
district who have successfully served in the position being sought for two 
of the last three years (either inside or outside the system)* In other 
words, if a candidate for a prlncipalshlp is currently serving as a central 
administrator or supervisor, but had successfully served as a principal 
in some other district for two of the pasc three years, she would not be 
reqtilred to participate in the Assessment Center* 

The proposed new policies deal with the question of whether outside 
candidates should be required to partlcipaT;e in the Center on two levels* 
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Firsts Howard County will extend reciprocity to other NASSP Centers for 
teachers from outside who wish to apply for assistant principal* In other 
words # If an applicant has been through another MASSP Center, Howard County 
will accept the results • However, Howard County will not use Its own Assess- 
ment Center to screen teacher candidates from outside. Costs are too high and 
payoff for the district too low to justify such usage. 

Second, outside principals and assistant principals who candidate 
for these positions In Howard County are reqxilred to participate In a one-day 
assessment process, which Is run by the district for only those candidates 
who appear to be particularly outstanding. The process combines the appear- 
ance before the Interview Committee with some of the Assessment Center 
activities. 

Finally, the proposed new policies require that all members of 
the Screening and Interview Committees be trained assessors* 

As new promotional xx>llcles are Iniplemented ar.d refined and as 
HASSP b\2llds up the staff development features of the model, Howard County 
anticipates turning Increasingly to the staff development side of the equa- 
tion* For Instance, some district administrators foresee a day when practic- 
ing principals might be offered an opportunity to participate In the Center 
for dlagno^xs of strengths and weaknesses, followed by Individually prescribed 
training. 

For Its part, KASSP Is using the next year or so primarily to 
strengthen the developmental features of the model before making It available 
for widespread dissemination In 1983. As mentioned previously, HASSP. has 
formed an Assessment Center Oevelofnaental Consortium for the purpose of 
building materials, strategies, and training packages for staff development 
In i&he 12 skills dimensions* The Consortium consists of several school 
districts— Including Howard County— each of which contributes an annual fee 
and l8 represented on the Consortium's management team. The membership fees 
(along with NASSP *s own funds) will be used to develop the materials and 
packages* In addition. Consortium districts (and other NASSP pilot sites) 
will host tryouts of development packages. NASSP Is also seeking to establish 
a regional developmental Center site In each of Its seven regions. 
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At a nanb«r of tha univaraity pilot aitas, davalopmantal uaaa of 
tha NASSP Cantar in naatcra dagrae programs in administration and suparvision 
ara also baing axplorad. Thaaa initiativas involva both antry scraaning and 
profiling of caudidatas for diagnoatic/prascriptiva purposes and incorpora- 
tion of siBUlations and bahavloral axarcisas as instructional techniquaa* 

Coiti and B#Mflf 

Boifard County's NASSP Aaaesasiant Canter ia a^qpanaiva to iaplanant 
and oparata, aa ara all audi afforta« Tha xnatariala for tha Cantar ara not 
thawalvaa ascpanaiva* By far tha haavlaat coat ia Incurred for ataff tiiaa* 
For inatanca^ thraa daya ara required to train each aeaaaaor at MASSP head- 
quartera in Virginia* For each Center, each aaaeaaor ia required to apend 
one or ti^o daya ravienin? material and preparing, and then five daya actually 
operating the Center. Further, aaaaaaors ' daya are long, and typically include 
personal time on evenings and weekenda while the Center ia in operationa In 
addition, the participanta nuat be released tvom their current job 
reaponaibilltiea for the two days they apend in the Center* Finally, much 
time for feedback and counseling of candldatea la required of top adoiniatra- 
tors, particularly Aaaiatant Superintendent Farmer* Aa one aaaeaaor comoantad, 
**It'a extremely taxing and draining* You are juat limp after thoae five 
daya* 

However, all felt that this coat was well worth the benefit to the 
diatrict* Aa one reapondent aaid, ''[The biggeat negative] is the time 
involved* It* a very draining, tlme^-conauming* Aaaeaaora loae regular work 
time* This is not a disadvantage, but a coat* It 'a worth the tlma and 
effort if raaulta are uaed to select the best principals for our schools* 
It would not be worth it if it were juat for staff development of candi- 
dates* Maybe it would for the principals themselves # but not for the 
district*"* In other words, viewed in the context of a deeply felt need to 
better diacriminate among candldAtas, the Center's benefits far outweigh its 
costs to Howard County* 

Thla appeared to be the general perception of all the varioua 
groups involved in principal aelection in the district* The top admlnlatra- 
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tive decielon-makers feel that the Center gives them far better and more 
precise information than ever before. The aaseasora report ancillary 
benef ita for thenaelvea aa well as a new and B»re penetrating way of evalu- 
ating and selecting the principals who will be their peers and subordinates. 
The candidates thewelves feel very challenged (and often validated) by 
their participation. Even those who do poorly , are often not surprised, end 
nay welcome the opportunity for clear definition of weaknesses for inprove- 
aent. (Tl^is is not always the case, however, and an inescapable cost of the 
Center is the inpact on those who are not recommended for promotion. ) 

Only time will tell whether these benefits continue to be realised 
(or even increased) after the transition phase is conpleted. The outlook is 
bright, however, for Howard County staff are already bringing In a positive 
verdict. Given the fact that costs are always more evident than benefits 
during any inplementatlon period and the fact that events rather dramatioally 
esphasised critical policy questions (e.g., the issue of outside candidates) 
very early in Howard County's implementation effort, this Is encouraging. 
It suggests that the Center has already earned a broad base of support in 
the district as the method of choice for meeting widely perceived needs. 
Hence, if it continues to live up to its early promise, Howard County's 
NASSP Assessment Center will no doubt quickly become a critical part of "the 
way principals are selected here*" 
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APPENDIX A 



PRINCIPAL SELECTION MATERIALS FROM 
BKOWARD COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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Exhibit A-1 



THE SCHOOL BOARD OF BROWARD COUNTY, FLORIDA 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 



SCHOOL-BASED MANAGERIAL APPLICATION 



INSTRUCTIONS 



1. You must apply for each specific position to be considered* 
^ead carefully the ro11ow1ng Instructions prior to completing 
vhe forms. 

2. Print or type a11 Information required In the space provided, 

3. Indicate the specific eligibility 11st for which you are 
applying: 

Elementary Principal 

Middle Principal 

High Principal 

Vocational Center Director 

Principal Adult Center 

Principal Exceptional Student 

Elementary Administrative Assistant 
Middle Administrative Assistant 
High Administrative Assistant 
Community School Administrator 
Vocational AdmlrMstratlve Assistant 
Administrative Assistant Adult 

Administrative Assistant Exceptional Student Centmr 



4» Read carefully the requirements for providing appropriate 
references on Page Z. 

5» The Candidate's Summary of Training and Experience, pages 

4-10 should be completed carefully. Be brief but specific In 
the space provided. Describe those experiences you feel have 
•contributed significantly to your qualifications for this 
administrative position. Refer to Item numbers and keep 
entrees In numerical order. It Is very Important for can- 
didates to make an entry for each and every Item, If possible. 
If an entry Is not made, please Indicate ''none". 

6» Section 6 (page 10) has been provided to give you the oppor- 
tunity to provide additional Information which you feel 
not covered In the Instrument^ but should be considered wiv,. 
your application. 

7. Pages 1^ and 2, will be removed and your application will be 
Identified only by I.D. number for rating purposes by the 
Vacancy Screening Committee. 

8. You must submit with your application a formal resume which 
will be used In preparation of the School Board agenda Item 
should you be recommended for a position. 



NOTE: THE SCREENING RESULTS SHALL BE IN EFFECT FOR ONE FULL SCHOOL 
YEAR. 
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I.O. No. 



\ or rice use only} 

THE SCHOOL BOARD OF BROWARD COUNTY, FLORIDA 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 

SYNOPSIS OF EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND AND PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 



I hereby apply for the 



state speciric list 



eligibility list. 



!• Name: 



(LisT 
Z. Address: 



(Numoer 



TTrsT" 
street 



Middle) 



«ty 



social Security Number 
State 21 p code; 



3. Home Phone:. 

4. Age: 



Birthdate: 



Office or School Phone: 
5« Mile Female 



6. Prosent Position: 



7, Present School or Office:, 
a. Present School District: 



Area: 



Ttaehing Exptrlmct ; 



SCHOOL YEAR 


POSITION 


SCHOOL/LOCATION 


NAME OF PRINCIPAL/SUPERVISOR 


19 to 19 








19^ to 19 








19 to 19 


• 






19 to 19 








19_ to 19_ 








Aitailnlstratlvt Expirltnea: 


SCHOOL YEAR 


POSITION 


SCHOOL/LOCATION 


NAME OF PRINCIPAL/SUPERVISOR 


19 to 19 








19 to 19 








19 to 19 








19_. to 19_ 









I hereby iffirm that all Information which Is provided by me in any 
application process with The School Board of Broward Countyi Florida Is 
and will be true and accurate and subject to verification by the 
District should I be selected as one of the final candidates for a 
post. I further realize that the District's discovery of Incorrect 
data could be the basis for disqualification of my application* 



ERIC 



SI gnat 



fSt) 



Applicant 



A-2 



I>D> Ho. 



(Of rice use ohiy} 



REFERENCES 



Required References: You must list as references Individuals named on Page 1 (unless that 
referent Is retired or deceased) under whom you served for a mlnlmun of one year* duf the 
five years precedl^ig the filing date of the application. It Is optional to list retlrtd 
referents. 



NAME OF 
PRINCIPAL/SUPERVISOR 


CURRENT POSITION 


PRESENT MDRK OR 
HOME ADDRESS 

























































BFS:dc 

#404aC Revised S/8Q 

RtvlSfd 3/81, 6/81 A-3 

*A school ytar Is identi^'led as having received compensation for one day more than one- 
half of your assigned annual calendar. 
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SYNOPSIS OF EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND AND PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE fCOWT'D^ 

I«D« HO. 



IMqihWMy (PiMSt Dt specif ic} 

SUPPORTING INFORMATION - FOR VACANCY SCREENING COMMITTEE USE 



(Qrrica use only} 



Experltnet: Beginning with your most recent experience^ list the years of full-time 
classroom teaching experience^ Do not Identify school/location by name. 



SCHOOL TEAR 


fiRADESySUBJECT TAUSHT 


TOTAL NUMBER OF VEARS TAUSHT . 


19 to 19 






19 to 19 






19 to 19 






19 to 19 






19_ to 19__ 






ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE: Btglnning trith your most rteint txptrltnct, list tho yiars of 
succtssful admlnlstratlvt txptrltnct undtr contract as Principal, Assistant Principal, 
Adffllnl strati vt Assistant. Oo not Idtntify school /location by namt. 


SCHOOL YEAR 


GRADE LEVEL(S) 


TOTAL NUnSER OF YEARS AOfilNISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCE 


19 to 19 






19 to 19 






19_ to 19_, 







EDUCATION: List eolltgt or unlvtrslty fron which you htvt rtctlvtd a dtgrtt. Indlcatt 
th« nuRbtr of crtdlts btyond your last dtgrM. List your most rtctnt tducatlon first. 



COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


LOCATION 


MAJOR 


OR CREDITS 


DATES 

FROM TO 







































SPECIFIC GRADUATE COURSEUORK: Complttt this section tvtn If you art not rtqulrtd by Board 
Policy to takt thtst coursts. 





course Title/ 
Number 


conege/ 
University 


Credits 
Earned 


Date 
Comol eted 


School Law 










school i^i nance 
and Budgeting 










Personnel Management or 
Aporoorlate Curriculum 











Check One: 



I I I was required to take three of the above courses 



wes grandfathered by Board Policy from the above courses 
(For applicants outride the school district please be advised that 
only selected employees of TTie School Board of Broward County were 
grandfathered by Board Pol Icy.) 

Certification; List all Florida certification areas that you hold and which are currently 
valid* Certificate Type: Expiration Date: 



Highest Acceptable Level of Training listed on Certificate (Degree): 
Certification Subject Areas/Livel: 



IFsIHT 

I4048C Revised 3/31 
Revised S/81 
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CANOIOATE'S SUMMARY OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE • SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 

I>D> No> 

In ordtr to bt considered for a specific position, this section I 

must be completed and submitted to Personnel prior to position | 

advertisement deadline* ^ . 

\office use only) 

A» Professional Skills 

I. Success. and experience as a classroom teacher and/or in guidance and counseling 

2t Experience with special programs (remedial » M1grant» Title One» alter* 
native educatloni etcO end students of various socio-economic backgrounds 

3* Participation In curriculum development and Innovative teaching practices 

4« Proficiency In related administrative responsibilities (department chalrpersont 
supervision of student teechcr, etCt) 

S» Leadership In educational organlzetlonsi workshop presentations, supplemental 
positions! curriculum councllsi Teacher Education Center Council, etCt 



ItM 
No. 


Location and 
Incluslvt Datt(s) 


Describe Experlence(s) 




• 





(Continued on next page} 



JJSi^S Revised 5/80 a.c 
Revised 3/81, 6/81 ^ ^ 

1^3 



, A* Proftss<oti«1 Skill (Continued} 



1.0. No. 



(urrice use only) 



Item 
No. 


Location and 
Inclusive Oate(s) 


Describe Exper1ence(s} 






• 

1 

1 



A-6 



liPi NOt 

Appllcints for Klministritivt assistants positions only have to i 
eompltta stctlons (1-S) below; applicants for principal positions, 
must complete all sections (1*6) • * 

(Office use only) 

Bt Organizational and Managentnt Skills 

!• Initiative in arranging special activities (assemblies^ contestSt drives, club 
sponsorship, use of community resources, etc*} 

2. Work appropriately within line • staff relationships 

3. Ability to identify problems, establish priorities, and implement strategies for 
resolution 

4. Skills in administrative procedures (Contract management, teacher and noninstruc- 
tional evaluation, Implementl.ig federal and state laws, as well as School Board 

, Policies) 

5. Experience in preparing studtnt schedules and staff assignments 

6. Ability to budget, administer funds end manage supplies and equipment 



No. 


Locitlon and 
Incluslvt Datt(s} 


• 

Describe Experlcnce(s) 






• 

• 



eFS:de 

#4048C Revised 5/80 

Revised 3/81. 6/81 A-7 
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8« Orqanizitioful and Hanaqumnt Skills (Continued) 



I.O, No. 



(Ufflca ust only) 



Itm 
No* 



Location and 
Inclusivt Datt(s) 



DescHbt Experlance(s) 



BFS:dc 

#4048C Rtvlsed 5/80 
Rtvlsod 3/81, 6/81 



If-; 6 



Huwin Rtlatlons 

1. Cvldtncft of strong Inttrptrsonil skills In relationships 
with students, faculty , end parents 

2. Contribution to positive morale within the school 
Z. Ability to resolve conflicts and reduce tension 

4, Contribution to positive school « cofnmunlty interaction 

5. Evidence of personal regard by faculty 



I>D> No, 



(ornce use only) 



er|c 



Item 
No. 



Location «nd 
Induslvt Date(s) 



Describe Experience ($} 



BFS:dc 

#4048C Revised 5/80 
Revised 3/81. 6/81 
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157 



0« Cowiunl cation Skills 



.1.0. Wo, 



1. Evidtnct of wplttM cornBunl cation skills (coppespondanci, rapopts. bullatlns, 
nowslttttps} 

2, Evidtnct of opal connunlcatlon skills (Interpepsonal , gpoup pPOCtss» conducting, 
mtttlngs) 



Itai 
No. 



Location and 
Incluslvt Datt(s) 



Otscplbt ExptPltnct(s} 



Cowwinlty Paptlcloatlon and Rtlattd Exptpltnct 

1. Proftsslonal orginlzitlcn niMbarshlp, eommnlty participation 

2. Evidanct of nambarshlp, off leas hald op honors attalntd In dvlc, sarvica, youth 
or coimunlty organizations 

3. Ralacad axparianca In laadership, suparvlsory or nanagamant rolas 



Itasa 
No. 



Location and 
Incluslva Oata(s) 



Oascrlba Exparlanca(s) 



I 

BPS:dc 



A-IO 



I.D. No. 



F. Acadtmlc/Ppoftsslonal Ppcparatlon 



(orrice use only) 



1. Evi dance of additional coursework completed, degrees and/or certification held 
beyond the mlnlinufn requlrtmtnts 

2. Other training, Inservlce or professional development experiences (workshops* 
seminars, special projects. Internships, etc.) 



Item 
No. 



Location and 
Inclusive Date(s) 



Describe Experience (s) 



BPS:de 

#4048C Revised S/80 
Revised 3/81, 6/81 
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ERIC 



1F»9 



1.0. Wo. 



\uTTict ust only} 

6. Spici provided for additional Information to support your qualifications for a 
School >8astd Managarlal Position 



Location and 
Incluslvt Oatt(s) 


Otscribt Expirlinci(s) 







|4Q48C Ravlsed 5/80 
Rtvisad 3/81, 6/81 



Exhibit A-2 



•oelal Mcurity Hunter ^iMabmx 

Toi — ^ 



TKI SCHOOL lOAKD OF BROWABD COUNTY, FLORXM 



KHSONMRL DZVXSXOH — PMMDTZOMAL nWONNSL 8SCTX0M (Offict Uft Only) 

ZKnnmcEB ahd (}aALZTZS8 of applzcants for 

SCUOOXrBMID MMMXRZAL POSITXOMS 



ADMraXtTRATIVE AS8ZSTAHTS 
NAM Of Xoplieantt Pooitioni 



DZnCTZOMSt Thoro uo nuMrouo porsonal quaUtios and profMoional axporiancM which ona naada in ordar 
to baooM a good aiddla aohool adtai&iatratim aaaiatant* Z«iatad teloM ara aoaa of thas. 

Salaot tha aight (•) atrongaat quaUtiaa/axpariancaa of thia appUcant whidi you hava paraonaUy 
obaarvad (or haw paraooal knonladga) and plaea tha nuabara of tha itaaa in tha apaeaa balM. 

For axaj^lat Xf you aalaot itaa if you plaoa a nuabar 1 in eaa of tha boxaa balow and ao on* 



1. Suooaaaful axparianoa aa a cUaarooa taachar and/or guidanca and eoonaaUng. 

2. Participation in eurrieuluB dairalppaant and innovativa taaching praotieaa* 

3. QuaUty of ralatad adainiatrativa raaponaibiUtiaa (dapartaant dhairp«aon, auparviaion of 
atudant taachar, laadarahip in adacational and civic organiaationa). 

4. t)(parianoa in coordinating atudant aetiviUaa (aaaairi^Uaaf contaata, drivaa, olub aponaor* 
ahip, uaa of coMunity raaouroaa, ato.)« 

5. Ability to affaeti¥aly within Una-ataff ralationahip* 

6. Ability to ioantlfy probUw, aatabUah prioritiaa, and iivlaaant atratagiaa for raaolution. 

7. Bi^arianoa in praparing atudant achadulaa and ataff aaaignaanta* 

8. Xxhibita axaaplary akilla in prowting tha acdiool diacij^lina pro9^a». 

9. Xvidanea of strong intarparaonal ahiUa in raUtioaahip with attfdanta. 
10. iTidanea of atrong intarparaonal akiUa in raUtionahip with f amity « 
11 i tvidanca of atrong intarparaonal akilla in raUtionahip with paranta. 

12. ividanca of contribution to poaitiva aorala within tha aehool. 

13. ividanea of contribution to poaitiva achool-cpanunity involvaaant. 

14. Ability to uiwiiii 1111 ■ in writing affactivaly (eorraapondanca, raporta, bullatina, nawalattara, 
ate . ) . 

15. Oral iiiiaintrir Inn akilla (intarparaonal, group procaaa# conAicting aaatingi, ate). 

16. Aoadaaic/profaaaional pr^aration. 

17. Evidanca of baing a good laadar. 

18. Diaplaya good judgnant. 

19. Ability to raapond appropriataly to anarganciaa and tanaa aituationa* 
20 i 8kiU in tha aupanriaion of inatruction* 



CO mmm i ( optional ) 



Pariod of tina tha applicant waa undar av diractiont From 

poaition aaring thia pariodt 

Applicant* a poaition during thia nariodi — 
Location during thia pariodt — — — 

19 



Signatura of 8uparordinata/Adminiatrator Data 

2/23/82 

m 



Exhibit hr2 
Gontiflu«d 



fMi«l ••curity HuBbtr 



X.D. H\uib«r 



9oi 



TU SCUOOt BOARD OF BROWARD COUNTY, fXCRXDA 
PBRSONMIZi DZVXSXOM " PROMOTIONAL PBRSONNBL SiECTXON 

XXPCRXBMCSB AND QUALXTXBS OP APPLICANTS FOR 
8CH00L-BA8SD >ANMERIAL POSITIONS . 



(Of flea Us« Only) 



N«M Of Applioanti, 



PRINCIPALS 

Positioni 



DXRSCTIOMBi Thoro aro nuMrous porsonAl quail tlos and prof msIomI •^^srioneos which ono Mods in or doc 
to boooM a good priaoipai* Liatad baion aro aoM of than* 



Baiaet tho oight (t) atroa9ait qviaiiUaa/oxpariaaoaa of thia applicant which you hara parionaUy 
obaarwd (or hava pacaonal knowladga) and piaca tha nuabara of tha itaM in tha apacaa baiow. 

Vor axaapiai Xf you aaiaot itm 1r you piaca a ouahar 1 in ona of tha boma baiow and ao on* 



1 • Suceaaaf ul axparianea aa a olaaaroo« taachar and/or ^^idanca and oounaaling* 

2. Participation in ourriouluai davaiopaant and innovativa taadiing practicaat 

3. Quality of ralatad adainiatrativa raaponaibiiitiaa (dapartatnt chaitparaon* auparviaion of 
atudaat taachar, laadarabip in aAioationai and oivio organiaationo) • 

4* Bxparianoa in coordinating atudant aetiritiaa (aaaaaibliaa» oontaata, drivaai club apooaor* 
ahipf una of ccaaunity raaoureaar ate.). 

S» Ability to work affactiTaly within Uaa-ataff ralaUonahip. 

6. Ability to idantify probUM* aatabliah prioritiaar and iavlaaant atratagiaa for raaolution. 

7. Bscparianca in p r apa r ing atudant achadulaa and ataff aaaignaanta. 

8. Ability to prapara and aanaga achool budgat. 

9» BTidanea of atrcag intarparaoaal ikilla in ralationahip with atudanta* 

0. Bridanca of atroag intarparaoaal akilla in ralationahip with faculty. 

K Bvidaaca of atrong intarparaoaal akilla in ralationahip with paranta* 

2. Bridanca of contribution to poaitiva aorala witMn tha achool* 

3* Bvidaaca of eoatributioa to poaitiva ichool-coaaunity inwlTaMnt* 

4. Ability to ccoMnieata in writing affaotivaly (corraapondanca, raporta, bullatinar nawalattara, 
ate.) . 

5. Oral coaaunication ikiUa (iatarparaonal, group procaaa, oonduoting aaatinga, ate). 

6. Acadaaic/profaaaional prapnrationt 

7. Bvidanca of baing a good laadar* 

8. Diaplaya good judgaant* 

9. Ability to raapond appropriataly to oaorganciaa and tanaa aituationa* 
20. Skill in tha auparviaioo of inatxuetion. 



COMCNTSi (Optional) 



Pariod of tina tha applicant wai undar ay diraetioni Froa to 
^^• poaition during thia pariodi 
Applicant 'a poaition during thia oariodi 

Location daring ♦'hia pariodi — — 

Signatura of Suparordinata/Adainiatrator Data /C 



2/23/82 




Exhibit A-3 



TMC $04001 B0AR9 OK BROMAAO COUNTY, ruOAIDA 

mso^meu DIVISION moHcrio»iAL pcrsoti^jcl scction 



ASST. 



igf net um only) 



N««M of Un4\Uf^ 
FOiltltn 



OIR£eTI0f4St twluatori wuft prevltft • wtrh for 
lt«n on ThFirorn, IvtluiTori ort 
•ncovr^goo to «rlTt cvMunts tht 
rovorio iltft of thli for** 



A. ^rofof clonal Skllli 

r« 'iwcci&s «rM •xptrltnet M • eUffroo« 

t««chw afid/or guldmet «od eouAftlln^^ 
3« Ciptfrltnct with iptelal ^ogt m 

Cranodlol, Migrant, Tltlt Ont, altot* 
■•tivt otf* tte*) tfi^ ftodtntf of 
yarlotii ioc)e»acoAoile bacKorounO i 
Participation In evirrleuluo davalop* 



ntnt and InnoMatlva tooching practical 
Praflcloney In ralatad aaalnlitratlvr 
ratpontlbll Itlai CtfapartMnt chalrparson 

tHpervitlon of »tw#ant toacnafi atc « 

laadarthlp In •tfveatlonal organlsarfona^ 
Morkfhof pfaMfttationiy auppianantal 
9ttltlenf, currlculua councllii Toactiar 
Uueatlen Contar eounell. ate, 



jDrna«<Hatlofial and M awgfa n t Skllli 
'tJ«ppne«nr> tor AoniniiTranva Aiiiitanti 1-5 
•fkir} •PPlleanti for prlnelpali US) 
U Initiative In af^ranglng ipeelal aetUltlot 

Caiianbllai, eontafti, drives, club tponaerihlpi 
ete 0t eeMuntty reievreee, etc. ) 
2* appropriately vlthin lino - arerr 

relatlonihia i 

Ability to Uenfify pre&Ien'aieiTabii in prioritieai 
and l«plef»ent itrataglei for reioltftlo n 
Skllli In Bdalnlitratlve proeedurae CConTraer 
Maaganent, teacner and nenlnitriict tonal 
ovaluatloAi l«pleaentlng federal and state lavii 
as i»ell as Scnool leard aollcles ) 
experience In preparing student scneduies 



3. 
4. 



9. 



and staff asslgnnants 



''tfm'n'm'u'm'm'm m'ttnm m t 




C» Htrnan Relations 



u 

2. 
3* 
4. 



Evidence of strong Interpersonal skills In 
reletlonshlpi elth studentsi feculty, and parents 
Contribution to positive loraia vlthln the tehoor 
Ability te resolve conflicts and reduce tension 
Contribution to positive school - ce w u n lty 
I nt erect Io n 

Evidence or perianal reaara nv tacuit v 



0. 



I. 



CoTiunleatlon Skills 

!• Ev4j«nca or written comunleatlon skills 

(correspondence, raports, bulletins, no^slatters) 

2» Cvldonca of oral conBunleatlon skills InterpersonTI 
group process, co.ijducting eeerlnos ) 



Ce?v<unity Participation and Ralatad Exoerlpnce 

!• Proroiiionoi organUatlon nOMOarsnip, eooMwn I ty 

participatio n 
2* Evldenca of oonoerinip. orfices naio or honors 

Ity 



3. 



attained In clvle^ service; youth or 
organ I rat Ion s 
Roiatod evper ianea in laagersntp^ suporvtMry or 
■anagoMent rolet _ 



F» AcadCHwle/Profa»$lonal Preoiratlen 

\. tvi^gnco or aooiTionai cour^u^ork conpleted, 

dejraes and certification held beyond tno nlnln 
2* Otnor training^ Insarvica or prolesilonai 

dovelopAont mperltnces (vorkshops, samindrs» 
special xojocrs. Internshlpsi etc> ) 



5g2 



m 

555 



U 

2. 
3. 

4, 
9. 



U 
2. 

4, 



2. 
3. 

4, 

9. 



U 
2. 

\. 

2. 
3. 

U 
2. 



OVEVLL PneoiCTION OF SUCCESS 



Inarpr's Sijii^rure) 



(rCK wrr iC4 Mii 



ersivjie 

11/12/41 



A-15 
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Exhibit A-4 



(continued) 



TH6 SP400L QOAOQ OT BROMAfU COUrmr, FLORIDA 
fCKSO^Ml DIVISION — mOHQTlOrML NRSONHa SCCTION 



CQWWtmi MTlMg fQitM ro^ gVAtUATtOTt OF THAIWIW A»0 EXWITCC 



FRxiNCii'AL 



Nm of C«ii4ldar«^ 
PatltfoA 



DIRCeriOMSs 2vtlu«tOf*« Auit provl4« a wmrk for Men 
lt«« en tnrrtSn«« Cvtluatort ar« 
#«icourag«4 to irir« coMfitt on tho 
fovoroo »ld« «f tnlt for^* 



A» rrofatttowal Sfclllt 
TnESSiTonT 



2. 
9. 



C. 



0. 



tvporloAco at a eUttrooa 
raae^ar and/or gyldifie« and coima«llii^ 
Csporlanc* vim apocl«l program 
(r«Mdlal» MIsrtAt, Tltlo Ofi«i altar* 
AatNo #d« at««) and ttudantt off 
virl««t aMlo-ocowik bacnqround t 
l*arrl«lMtlOA Iti eurrlcylu« dtvolo^* 
MOT and liMovotlva tMCtilng praetlcoi 
f¥of Jelwiey In rclatod adalnlttratlvo 
rotpontlblllrio* i^pmrfmnt chalrfw^toa 
toftrvitloA off ttudofir tooefiaTf oTc « 
laodvrthCp In oducitloMl orvanUationa, 
««rfctAaf prtMAtatlooo, tiiMi«Mfital 
Mfiriofit* aurrlculM eowollti Toachor 
education Cantar caunelli t« « 




Drqawltatlowal and Htwqawont Ski l l a 
'^ApplkaaVt for Adcil'nitfrof Uo .'aalttonrt 1-9 
Mlyt appllcMtd fo4* pftnclpilt 1*4) 
!• Initiative In arraoglnf a««<lal aetWIttod 

UtiantollMi coMtoattp drivati club HonsortlilPi 
Mio of ooMwnltr raaaureatf ate. ) 
Mittk «#pr«af latoly wltHU lln« - itarr 
rolatlontNlpd 
Ablf 



U 
9. 
4. 



lllty to l^onfWy yoAlaoiiaaraoi rtn prioriTiaa, 
g tofloMnt airatagJot for raaolutlo n 



9. 



tm^twmw^t afratoj«wv ■ ^ 
SliMIt In adAlnldtrattvo rocadurot (ContracT 
■ona^ooonti toacfiar and nonlnttruetienal 
avoiMtloAi loplaMntlng fadtral and ttato *a«tt 
aa «aH aa 9cho«l laard •nUcloa J 
Cicporlanco In praparlng atudant scnooytaa 



and staffff Malowaant a 
AbllliY to M9«t« a««iniaTar ryiiaa» and nanoga 
aoppllaa Md ooylaaant _ ^ 



KuM«fi ffolattona 

Tl tTTcanmr atrong Intarfltrtonal ikllU ?n 

raUtlonahlpa wItN atudMra» faculty, and poronts 
2« CMitrlftutlM to poaltlvo norala «(thln tho achooP^ 
9« Ability to raaolvo coAflleta and raduec tana to n 
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Exhibit A-4 

THE SCHOOL BOARD OF BROWARD COUNTY, rLORIDA 



DIVISION OF PERSONNEL SERVICES 



INTERVIEW RATING FORM 



Interview Started: 
Interview Closed: 



Candidate's Name Position Applied for ' 

Based upon the candidate's application and supporting material, references and 
the results of the interview, it is my professional opinion that the candidate 
deserves a rating of points. 

RATING SCALE 

90-100 Endorsed with Enthusiasm 
85-89 Endorsed with Confidenca 
80-84 Enuorsed 

70-79 Has Certain Qualifications but 
Insufficient for Endorsement 
50-69 Not Endorsed 

Committee members are requested to write comments below: 



Signature of Committee Member Date 



11/11/81 
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APPENDIX B 
MA5SP ASSESSMENT CENTER 

Accreditation 

A process by which NASSP annually evaluates and 
recognizes an administrative assessment center as 
meeting the following standards of quality * 

Standards of Quality 

(1) The technical design of the assesment center follows one of 
the recommended official NASSP models. (Thie^ includes specific 
attention to the simulations and exercises used, the observation 
and behavior recording procedures, the skill dimensions evaluated, 
and the procedures for integrating multiple judgments.) 

(2) All asisessors used in the project are trained by NASSP personnel 
(or those officially designated by the Association) using training 
procedures and materials developed by the Association and the 
Division of Industriail and Organisational Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association. "Hiese assessors must have been certified 
by the trair.er as having performed at a minimal level of competence 
in specific assessment taslcs. 

(3) A one-day refresher coiurse will be given by the center director 
to all previously trained assessors who have been inactive in the 
project for a period of 6 months or more. This course will follow 
an approved outline of topics and procedures. 

(4) The assessment center has a directed assigned (in addition to 

the reqiiired assessors) to administer the center in a professional 
manner with concern for the treatment of individuals, accuracy of 
results and overall quality of the operation. The director will 
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hav« r«c«iv«d «11 tr*ining that i» furnished to asssssors and will 
hava aarvad as an assassor in an accradited canter. The appoint- 
mnt of a director by a participating project will occur after 
consultation with MASSP* 

A physical location (called, an asseasaent canter) will conform to 
the prescribed site and space requirements called for in the centar 
design and recoomanded by H&SSP. 

IMll documentation of each assessment center will be maintained on 
fila for a minimum of five years for use in follow-up counseling of 
candidates and for research purposes. 

As local developmental f\mds are made available, each center will 
provide appropriate training opportunities for qualifying candi<Jatas. 

Participation in the NASSP Assessment Center effort implias a 
commitment to improving ■ election procedures. As part of this 
conmitaent, it is expected that aach participating project will 
assist HASSP in research efforts to establish validity of the 
center process and test new exercises, simulations, materials and 
developmental training procedures. 

All centers have a general plan which addresses the following minimal 

considarations : 

e the pu' pose of assessment 

a the personnel to be assessed 

• the qualifications of those who will be trained and usad as 
assessors 

a specific restrictions concerning personnel who will aaa the 

^ssassment data and how the data are to be used 
e feedback procedure to participants and top management 
a security of all materials used in tha assessment process 
e expected "life" of assessment center data— the length of time 

assessment data will bo used for decision-making purposes 
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